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The Statistical Approach 


W E make no apology for includ- 
ing in this issue two short 


articles concerned with applying sta- 
tistical methods to administrative 
problems. Not all our readers will 
feel quite at home with first or even 
second order polynomials and many 
may hesitate to claim that they have 
even a nodding acquaintance with 
parabolas that fall to the minimum. 
As the Councillor said in that local 
government chestnut: Why not get 
two parabolas and let them breed?— 
But perhaps we are mixing up our 
animals. 

The scientist trained to relate his 
statements to the ascertained facts 
and to quantify and measure relation- 
ships must be puzzled at the way 
some beliefs gain wide currency in 
the world of public administration. 
This size or this type of Authority is 
more efficient than that size or that 
type of Authority. A service adminis- 
tered in this way is more efficient than 
if it were administered in that way. 
Such statements are seldom backed by 
an exhaustive analysis of the evidence 
and hardly ever are statistical 
methods used to measure relation- 
ships. True there is the appeal to 
“informed opinion” or to the 
“weight of the evidence”. But these 
phrases are used on occasion to sup- 


port conflicting views and, in any 
case, few have the courage to ask how 
informed is the opinion or how do 
you weigh differing experiences. 
Perhaps nowhere has simple belief, in 
contrast to conclusions based on care- 
fully sifted evidence or measurement, 
been more pronounced than in the 
discussions of the efficiency of size. 
Any first year D.P.A. student will 
confidently tell you that efficiency 
increases with size, apparently to 
infinity. He will be hurt and some- 
what bewildered if he is asked for 
proof. 

There are, of course, weaknesses in 
the statistical approach. There may 
be imperfections in the data leading 
to too wide a margin of error for the 
results to be significant or making it 
impossible to apply refined tech- 
niques. More important in the eyes 
of some people are the elements 
which cannot be measured but which 
are nevertheless important enough to 
be taken into account in any overall 
judgment. Let these points be 
accepted. They cannot altogether 
explain the failure to use the quan- 
titative method either as a first 
approximation or as a check on results 
achieved by other methods. 

Administrative efficiency, _for 
example, is not wholly a spiritual con- 
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cept. It must mean something in 
terms of £.s.d. If so, it should be 
possible in some cases to apply statis- 
tical techniques to some of the 
figures. Our two contributors have 
used the cost data published by the 
Ministry of Education in List 50. 


Neither contributor is claiming. that 
he has thereby discovered some in- 
contestable truth. Each is concerned 
with seeing where the figures lead. 
We hope that more people will be 
tempted to experiment with this 
approach. 





Gwilym Gibbon Research Fellow 


Mr. R. G. R. Wall, Assistant Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, has been elected to the Gwilym Gibbon Research Fellowship at 
Nuffield College, Oxford, for the year 1951-52. He proposes to study scientific 
and technical services in State or other public employ serving industry and 
commerce, including their relationship with the administrative machine. 
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The Relation of Promotion and Training 
to Higher Management in British 


Nationalised Industries 
By R. W. BELL 


Mr. Bell, now Assistant Secretary, Iron and Steel Corporation of 

Great Britain, was, at the time of writing, Senior Member of 

Directing Staff of the Administrative Staff College, Henley-on- 
Thames. 


ROMINENT among the ideas 
P underlying the nationalisation of 
British industries is the conception 
that, by means of nationalisation, the 
workers in the industry are able to 
share in its ownership. This doctrine 
has long been advanced by those who 
hold that a man working for a private 
company and having no share in the 
ownership of that company may be 
working merely to increase the profits 
of the shareholders and is in danger 
of exploitation. The degree to which 
the worker in a nationalised industry 
can, as a practical matter, be said to 
share ownership in it may appear 
exaggerated, but the doctrine has 
been successfully preached for so long 
in Great Britain that it has received 
wide acceptance among those to 
whom the socialisation of industry 
has a strong appeal. There is no 
doubt that for many rank and file and 
other employees satisfying psycho- 
logical consequences flow from the 
initial process of nationalisation. At 
the moment it takes place a pro- 
prietary outlook develops, and indeed 
this feature was the keynote of many 
humorous cartoons in most sections 
of the Press for some weeks after 
nationalisation of the railways. 

In those activities, e.g., broadcast- 
ing, which have been national from 
the outset, any desire on the part of 
those who work in the organisation to 


feel a proprietary sense towards it 
has presumably been met from the 
beginning. It is, therefore, in rela- 
tion to industries which have for- 
merly been carried on under private 
enterprise that the desirability of 
satisfying the proprietary feeling 
among the employees has been most 
strongly urged. In such industries as 
coal, transport and steel, advocates of 
nationalisation expected to see con- 
spicuous benefits in this respect from 
the change. 

The owners or proprietors of an 
undertaking are traditionally con- 
sidered to be the persons most 
interested in its efficiency and success. 
When, therefore, an industry is 
nationalised and the employees 
receive some share in the ownership, 
an added interest in the efficiency of 
the concern should be conferred upon 
them. It can also be expected that 
this interest will take a personal 
form: each person serving in the 
industry will wish to play his full 
part in improving the efficiency of the 
undertaking and will take every step 
to further his own knowledge in order 
to contribute more to the common 
good. Two things follow: first, that 
the organisation must provide every 
facility for its employees (of all ranks) 
to obtain the necessary training and 
education; and second, that the road 
to advancement should be the demon- 


Author's Note.—The author is indebted to leading officers of the. Organisations 
mentioned in Part II of this article for the facts on which that part is based. The 
remainder of the article contains material for which the author alone is responsible, and 
the views therein expressed must not be taken as representing those of any Organisa- 
tion mentioned in the article or with which the author may be, or may have been, 


connected. 
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stration of ability to assume further 
responsibility. It is only if this broad 
conception of the place of the 
individual in relation to the efficiency 
of the organisation and the oppor- 
tunity it affords for personal develop- 
ment and promotion are given 
reasonable reflection in practical 
arrangements that the proprietary 
sense, which it is an aim of nationali- 
sation to foster among employees, 
can gain full satisfaction. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that, 
in Acts of Parliament which provide 
for the taking over by public cor- 
porations of great industries, there is 
specific provision for the training and 
advancement of those who are 
engaged in them. The provisions 
differ, but the general principle is the 
same. The corporations are obliged 
(in two cases empowered) to provide 
training and education, those terms 
being unqualified, and presumed, 
therefore, to imply all kinds of train- 
ing and education, whether technical, 
administrative or otherwise, and to 
relate to all levels of the organisation. 
It is worth while comparing shortly 
the terms of the various Acts. They 
are given in date order. 


Coal Industry Nationalisation 
Act, 1946 


The National Coal Board are 
required to carry on activities con- 
ducive to advancing the skill of 
persons employed or to be em- 
ployed for the purposes of any of 
their activities, or the efficiency of 
equipment and methods to be used 
therefor, including the provision by 
the Board themselves, and their 
assisting the provision by others, of 
facilities for training, education 
and research (Section 1 (2) (f)). 
The Board are further required, in 
the exercise and performance of 
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their functions as to training, 
education and research, to act on 
lines settled from time to time with 
the approval of the Minister of 
Fuel and Power (Section 3 (3) ). 


Transport Act, 1947 

The Transport Commission are 
given power to do anything for 
the purpose of advancing the skill 
of persons employed by the Com- 
mission or the efficiency of the 
equipment of the Commission or 
of the manner in which that equip- 
ment is operated, including the 
provision by the Commission, and 
the assistance of the provision by 
others, of facilities for training, 
education and research (Section 2 
(2) (b)); and are required, in the 
exercise and performance of these 
functions, to act on lines settled 
from time to time with the 
approval of the Minister of Trans- 
port (Section 4 (3) ). These powers 
can be delegated to the Executives 
set up to assist the Commission 
(Section 5), and have in fact been 
so delegated.* 


Electricity Act, 1947 

The British Electricity Authority 
and every Area Board are obliged 
to make, in consultation with any 
organisation appearing to them to 
be appropriate, provision for 
advancing the skill of persons 
employed by them, and for improv- 
ing the efficiency of their equipment 
and the manner in which that 
equipment is to be used, including 
provision by them, and the assist- 
ance of provision by others, of 
facilities for training and education 
(Sections 2 (2) and 6 (2)). The 
British Electricity Authority and 
the Area Boards in the performance 
of their functions as to training and 
education are to act in accordance 





1 British Transport Commission Report, 1948, paragraph 10. 
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with a general programme settled 
from time to time in consultation 
with the Minister of Fuel and 
Power (Section 5 (3) ). 


Gas Act, 1948 

All Area Boards set up under 
this Act are obliged, in consultation 
with any organisation appearing to 
them to be appropriate, to make 
provision for advancing the skill of 
persons employed by them, includ- 
ing the provision by them, and the 
assistance of the provision by 
others, of facilities for training and 
education (Section 4 (1)). They 
are further, if so required by the 
Gas Council, to submit from time 
to time to that Council programmes 
showing the provision to be made 
by them in fulfilment of the 
obligation set out above; and it is 
the Council’s duty to co-ordinate 
those programmes and settle from 
time to time, in consultation with 
the Minister of Fuel and Power, a 
general programme for these mat- 
ters, to which the Area Boards must 
give effect (Section 4 (2)). 


Iron and Steel Act, 1949 

There does not appear to be an 
express provision in the Act requir- 
ing the Iron and Steel Corporation 
of Great Britain to undertake train- 
ing and education. Presumably it 
is one of the powers included in 
the very wide provisions of section 
2 (4) of the Act,? and this 
inference is confirmed by the terms 
of section 4 (3), which provides 
that, in making or _ securing 
provision for the training and 
education of persons employed by 
the Corporation or any publicly 
owned company, the Corporation 
shall act in accordance with a 
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general programme settled from 

time to time with the approval of 

the Minister of Supply. Section 

3 (1) (c) of this Act imposes on the 

Corporation a positive duty to 

decentralise. 

The most noticeable variation in 
the provisions above quoted is the 
progressive decentralisation of power 
to perform the functions. This 
feature reflects the growing experi- 
ence of the operation of nationalisa- 
tion in Great Britain and the need to 
avoid the dangers of over-rigidity 
inherent in very large unitary 
organisations. No doubt the decen- 
tralised provisions of the later Acts 
will be found to make the planning 
of training and educational arrange- 
ments easier, and, particularly, to 
facilitate variations to meet local 
needs. Why, in two cases, only a 
power is conferred whereas in the 
other cases a duty is imposed is not 
easy to explain. 

The essence, however, of all the 
provisions is the presumable intention 
of Parliament that no one serving in 
any of these organisations should feel 
that he is employed by a body within 
whose service training and advance- 
ment for the individual is not given 
special consideration. There may be 
good reason to suppose that the in- 
clusion of these provisions was closely 
linked with the feelings which 
employees in particular industries 
were said to entertain before nation- 
alisation—feelings of frustration and 
uncertainty about their future. The 
absence of such express provisions in 
some other nationalisation Acts has 
already been commented on. There 
is no such provision in the Bank of 
England Act, 1946, possibly because 
the purposes of the Bank of England 





2 Section 2(4) of the Iron and Steel Act, 1949, reads: “‘ The Corporation shall 


have power to do anything . . 


. which in their opinion is calculated to facilitate the 


proper carrying on of their activities or the proper exercise of their powers under the 


preceding provisions of this section.” 
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have always been so closely associated 
with service to the nation as a whole 
that no such feeling as was attributed 
to employees in other nationalised 
industries developed in the Bank of 
England. Again, no such provision 
was made in, or has since been 
introduced into, the legislation which 
governs the Airways Corporations. 
Nor, again, do we find provisions of 
this kind in the Overseas Resources 
Development Act, 1946, which set up 
the Overseas Food Corporation and 
the Colonial Development Cor- 
poration. 

The only point made here, of 
course, is the absence of an express 
requirement. It by no means follows 
that provision for training and 
advancement of employees within 
these last mentioned bodies is not 
adequately made. The existence of 
an express power or mandatory duty, 
however, in the other cases does seem 
to have resulted in parts of the annual 
reports of the public corporations 
concerned being devoted to a descrip- 
tion of their training and educational 
arrangements, and it seems likely that 
these parts will grow more substantial. 
In other cases it is not possible to 
glean from the annual reports what 
is being done in this matter as a 
whole: references are chiefly con- 
fined to improvement of technical 
skill in some sections of the staff, e.g. 
the training of flying and technical 
ground personnel in the Airways 
Corporations or the training and 
development of native employees 
overseas in the case of the Overseas 
Food Corporation. It must be 
admitted that, from the point of view 
of public enlightenment, express 
statutory requirement about training 
and education for employees has a 
wholesome and stimulating influence. 
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Relation of Training to Higher 
Management 

In this article it is proposed to 
make particular reference to training 
in relation to higher management. 
The higher management of a concern 
is in a more healthy condition if the 
arrangements for training and pro- 
gress at all levels are in good order. 
For this reason some account is given 
of provision made at lower and 
intermediate levels. A continuous and 
well-regulated flow of individuals 
with varied qualifications, from whom 
the higher ranks of the organisation 
can be recruited, can be ensured only 
by careful planning. In filling high 
posts it is wise, and customary in the 
British public services, to consider 
the available field of candidates from 
outside. It follows, therefore, that 
the methods of training and educa- 
tion used within the organisation must 
be such as to secure that those who 
come up internally with claims for 
appointinent to high-level posts shall 
have had at least as good past oppor- 
tunities to equip themselves as those 
available to outsiders against whose 
competition they must stand. This 
calls for a deliberate policy of suit- 
able internal transfers to widen the 
experience of the individual. In the 
interests of a contented and therefore 
efficient staff, the process cannot start 
too early, and a scheme whereby 
promising individuals are, from an 
early stage in their career, given an 
opportunity of finding their way up 
the ladder is specially important in 
very large organisations where the 
numbers and extent of the staff may 
otherwise create blocks of individuals 
for whom outlets by way of promo- 
tion are inadequate. It is a corollary, 
too, of such a scheme that the 
organisation should contemplate at 
different stages some loss of promis- 
ing individuals through their gaining 
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employment elsewhere. In the case 
of monopolistic bodies such as a 
nationalised coal industry, however, 
the departure of members to posts 
in other organisations is likely to be 
far more common on the administra- 
tive than on the technical side, as 
clearly men of high technical ability 
in coal mining are not normally likely 
to seek, or gain, employment in some 
entirely different industry. 

Having said so much by way of 
general introduction to the subject, it 
may be best now to make some com- 
‘parisons between what is done by one 
of the earlier public corporations, not 
under any special statutory require- 
ment about staff training, and what is 
being undertaken by two of the large 
post-war public corporations who 
have been placed by Act of Parlia- 
ment under a specific responsibility in 
this matter. In an article of this 
length it is hardly feasible to record 
in detail the arrangements made by 
all the bodies concerned. Moreover, 
such arrangements take much time 
and thought to develop, and the more 
recently created public corporations 
have not yet had time to complete and 
put into effect a full range of training 
and education schemes. Among the 
post-war public corporations, there- 
fore, the two of longest standing have 
been chosen. 

It also has to be remembered that, 
for this very reason, many of the 
arrangements made by the newer 
nationalised bodies are still in the 
planning stage. They are being built 
on practical foundations laid before 
nationalisation took place, and due 
credit should be given to those who 
laid those foundations. 


The British Broadcasting 
Corporation 


The British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion is a body constituted by Royal 
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Charter and operating under licence 
from the _ Postmaster-General. 
Although it is the practice of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation to 
fill its higher posts as the result of 
advertisement both inside and outside 
its own service, there is no specific 
requirement for the Corporation to do 
so nor any obligation to make arrange- 
nients for training employees. Apart 
from those fields of the work of the 
Corporation which give special outlet 
for engineers, more particularly 
electrical engineers, the higher posts 
are regarded by the Corporation as 
calling for a blend of administrative 
and technical ability. The British 
Broadcasting Corporation is no part 
of the Civil Service, nor is the nature 
of its work truly comparable. The 
Corporation has never adopted the 
long-standing convention of the Civil 
Service under which a definitely pre- 
ponderant position is given to the 
administrative officer, who is charged 
with formulating and _ executing 
policy, all technical officers being 
regarded as advisory to those who 
hold the administrative positions. The 
higher officers of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation are not adminis- 
trators aided by technical advisers, 
but carry out a blended function. 
There are few purely administrative 
positions anywhere in the Corpora- 
tion’s service, and, at the higher level, 
few purely technical posts. The 
upper ranges of this organisation call 
for a faculty which might perhaps be 
described as administrative ability 
combined with technical knowledge, 
and for the generality of higher posts 
it is this blended capacity which the 
Corporation needs. 

In one respect, however, a Civil 
Service precedent has been followed. 
The British Broadcasting Corporation 
strongly believes in the value of prac- 
tical experience as a process of train- 
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ing. Just, therefore, as it is regarded 
as part of the duty of the senior civil 
servant to make sure that his juniors 
are trained for promotion, so do the 
higher officers of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation look upon it as 
part of their task to ensure that those 
under them are trained for future 
higher responsibilities. This type of 
grooming for the future cannot, of 
course, be readily described, as it is 
by no means formalised. Its reality 
and effectiveness depend upon the 
operation of a deliberate internal 
policy of moving promising 
individuals from post to post at suit- 
able intervals, so that the range of 
their experience is widened and their 
training progressive. A scheme for 
achieving this is being worked out, 
and when in operation should help 
to secure that flexibility of attitude 
towards administrative and technical 
faculties which is necessary for those 
who are called on to perform the 
blended functions already described. 
It has not been thought necessary 
by the Corporation to provide any 
training college of its own, or any 
internal staff college. There is, how- 
ever, an internal school to which are 
sent officers of medium levels 
recently recruited from _ outside, 
mainly to give them a month’s intro- 
ductory course to the service of the 
Corporation as soon as conveniently 
possible after joining. In addition 
to furnishing a specialised introduc- 
tion in this way, the course also pro- 
vides a useful mixing ground for 
newcomers and those of long stand- 
ing in the service. Numbers of the 
latter attend it as a refresher course, 
and members are drawn also from the 
ranks of overseas broadcasting ser- 
vices in many lands. For the technical 
side there is an internal engineering 
training school, which gives three- 
month training courses in preparation 
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for promotion examinations, and also 
refresher courses for technicians. 

These courses, however, are in no 
sense management training courses, 
and, indeed, the Corporation does not 
carry out any deliberate management 
training as such. It is arguable 
whether the practical administrative 
training referred to earlier is as good 
a form of management training as can 
be devised, but the Corporation has 
every intention of using external 
facilities, including any that may be 
developed under the egis of the 
British Institute of Management. It 
may well be that the British Broad- 
casting Corporation will find it valu- 
able to make growing use of the con- 
ference method, in such forms as the 
holding of summer schools, which it 
has not yet tried. 

In short, the position is much what 
one would expect to find in an or- 
ganisation which has grown steadily 
from a sudden start and is devoted to 
a single purpose. There are no prob- 
lems here of reconciling former com- 
peting policies, or attempting to unify 
divergent practices whose differences 
are rooted deeply in past traditions. 
The problem is rather the converse 
one, namely, how, when new branches 
grow out of the original tree and bear 
fruit, can they be held together by 
bonds which will ensure the unity of 
the Corporation as a whole without 
hindering progressive development. 
The reality of this problem was con- 
spicuously illustrated recently in the 
case of the television service and the 
strong expressions of view to which 
the question of its future mode of de- 
velopment gave rise. 


The National Coal Board 


If we take as our next example the 
National Coal Board, we find our- 
selves, examining the earliest case 
where a statutory duty to train em- 
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ployees was placed on a nationalised 
body. Here, a very different problem 
has demanded an _ appropriately 
different solution. On the nationalisa- 
tion of the coal industry, the Coal 
Board found themselves heir to a very 
large number of private companies 
greatly differing in size, and many of 
them having an exceptional range of 
ancillary activities. Although valuable 
work had been done by the Mining 
Association of Great Britain on the 
technical side of the industry, there 
was no central staff plan nor concep- 
tion within the industry of member- 
ship of a single service. Moreover, 
recruitment to the coal-mining indus- 


try at all levels was patchy, and for ° 


anyone contemplating a career in it 
the course of promotion was prob- 
lematical. 

To meet the first need for a flow of 
promising recruits to the medium 
levels of the industry, the Coal Board 
have produced a scheme to which they 
have given the name of “ The Ladder 
Plan.” The essence of this scheme is 
that, for all new entrants to the in- 
dustry undergoing preliminary train- 
ing, there should be available a 
definite ladder of promotion to higher 
ranks; and further that, as the indi- 
vidual progresses upwards, the avail- 
able ladders should increase in number 
as they diminish in width, so that the 
best use of varying talents can be 
made. Present juvenile recruitment to 
the coal industry runs at the rate of 
about fifteen thousand a year, and 
the ladder plan provides that about 
20 per cent of each year’s entrants 
get on to the main ladder right away. 

Progress up the training ladders 
will lead to the acquisition of various 
certificates—the General Certificate 
leading either, on the one hand, to 
qualification as a certified tradesman 
or as the holder of a Statutory Cer- 
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tificate eligible for employment as a 
deputy; or, on the other, through the 
acquisition successively of the Ordi- 
nary National Certificate and the 
Higher National Certificate, to eligi- 
bility for employment as under- 
manager, mechanical or electrical 
technician, or surveyor. In speaking 
of the scheme at the beginning of 
1950, Sir Geoffrey Vickers, V.C., the 
Manpower and Welfare Member of 
the National Coal Board, said: 
“ These certificates will not by them- 
selves constitute a qualification for 
any job in the pit. They will supply 
only the formal part of the qualifica- 
tions. Those who are to be trades- 
men will have to complete a five 
years’ apprenticeship, taking a 
General or Ordinary National Certifi- 
cate before being qualified in any 
skilled job in their trade at the pit. 
Men selected for training as deputies 
must have practical experience and 
must undergo practical and oral test, 
whether they have a certificate or not, 
though those who have a certificate 
will be entitled to practise as deputies, 
and subsequently as overmen, earlier 
than they otherwise would. .. . The 
importance of the scheme lies in 
ensuring that men who have it in them 
to fill responsible posts may not be 
held back later through having failed 
to pursue their general and technical 
education sufficiently in their first 
years after leaving school.” 

The value of a scheme of this scale 
and variety in giving effect to the 
aspirations which, as mentioned at the 
outset of this article, were encouraged 
by nationalisation, needs no emphasis. 
The Board record® that in prepar- 
ing it they drew on much work done 
in the past by the Mining Associa- 
tion of Great Britain and other bodies, 
and that the plan brings together the 
projects and ideas of many people 


"8 National Coal Board Report, 1949, paragraph 289. 
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over many years. The scheme is, in- 
deed, the foundation-stone upon 
which the National Coal Board seek 
to fulfil their basic promotion policy 
for their technical staff on the pro- 
duction side. “It is the Board’s policy 
to fill most of the senior posts on 
their staff from among people already 
employed in the industry. In future 
many of those who achieve promotion 
to the higher ranks will have entered 
the collieries as mineworkers, and by 
means of the courses of study and 
experience provided under the Ladder 
Plan will have joined the ranks of 
management. Others will -be men 
and women who have been recruited 
into clerical, administrative or speci- 
alist posts straight from school or 
from the University. Whatever their 
educational origins, all will have 
opportunities for learning their job 
thoroughly and, as time goes on, of 
broadening their experience. In this 
way the best will be able to fit them- 
selves for promotion.”* 

When we come to the level of 
colliery manager, the Board have 
instituted important training arrange- 
ments. Sir Geoffrey Vickers, V.C., 
has said, “All colliery managers have 
to take a statutory qualification for 
which a university degree or the Insti- 
tution of Mining Engineers’ profes- 
sional examination may in future be 
accepted partly or wholly in substitu- 
tion. In addition, they will receive 
three years’ directed practical training 
in accordance with a syllabus prepared 
by the Institution. The men who 
enter on this training may be men 
from within the coal industry who 
have taken or are about to take the 
appropriate examination by part-time 
study. For these the Higher National 
Certificate is expected to be of sub- 
stantial assistance. Equally they may 
be men from within the industry who 


have graduated in mining through a 
whole-time degree course. Finally, 
they may be mining graduates who 
have not previously worked in the 
Industry. To stimulate the flow of 
mining graduates both from within 
and outside the industry, the Board 
in 1948 and again in 1949 awarded 
100 scholarships, tenable at any Uni- 
versity, and it has decided to award a 
similar number of scholarships for 
1950.” 

The scholarship and directed prac- 
tical training schemes to which 
reference is made above are a novel 
experiment within an industry. The 
training will last for the individual 
up to three or four years, depending 
on previous experience, and is super- 
vised by senior members of the 
National Coal Board’s staff in the 
coal fields. Among other things it 
provides for sending prospective 
colliery managers to _ residential 
courses of a fortnight’s duration, at 
which they study their future respon- 
sibilities. At the earliest of these 
residential courses, which were held 
in the Mining Departments of six 
Universities, the syllabus was 
arranged under three main heads: 

(1) The status, duties and respon- 

sibilities of a colliery manager; 

(2) The place of the colliery man- 

ager in the organisation of the 

National Coal Board; 

(3) The relation of the colliery 

manager to the labour force. 
The study took the form of group 
discussions, organised on the basis of 
“briefs ” in which problems were set 
out, and persons of wide practical 
experience in the subject attended the 
courses in order to guide the discus- 
sions and give lectures based on their 
own knowledge. 

Under the first heading mentioned 
above the prospective colliery man- 





# National Coal Board Report, 1949, paragraph 391. 
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ager studied all the duties and re- 
sponsibilities that would fall to him 
within the colliery under his own con- 
trol, and emphasis was laid on the 
standing which he must keep in the 
eyes and minds of all working in that 
colliery. Under the second heading 
he was invited to look outwards and 
to survey and understand the wider 
organisation of the National Coal 
Board and the responsibilities which 
he would bear both to the higher 
levels of the Board at Area, Division 
and Headquarters, and laterally to 
other parts of the organisation with 
which he must be linked for various 
purposes. It was under this head, too, 
that the students particularly studied 
their relationship to technical speci- 
alists and others whose assistance and 
advice would be available to them in 
their task. Under the third heading 
was conducted what amounted to a 
specialised study of the handling of 
trade union relationships and the 
process of joint consultation. 

This directed practical training has 
been too recently instituted to assess 
results, but there is no doubt that, 
apart from any other benefits, it will 
be specially valuable in enabling the 
colliery managers of the future to rub 
shoulders with each other, instead of 
attempting to develop quite separately 
as individuals. It will have, too, a 
secondary advantage to the Board in 
fostering a sense of membership of a 
united service. The training is avail- 
able every year to two hundred men 
selected by the Divisional Boards. 

The Coal Board have already held 
four very successful summer schools, 
at each of which some four hundred 
or more attended from all grades in 
the service of the Board, including 
mineworkers. At these schools a most 
useful mixing of the different levels 
of employee takes place, and the 
summer schools play as important a 
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part in ensuring vertical contact as do 
the other arrangements in providing it 
laterally. 

It is only right to record, however, 
that the National Coal Board regard 
the schemes only as the first and im- 
portant steps to meet training needs 
on the productive side of the indus- 
try. They are by no means compre- 
hensive, as they do not provide for 
the whole range of the Board’s 
employees. 


The British Transport Commission 
As has already been mentioned, the 
British Transport Commission have 
delegated the duties of training and 
education laid upon them by the 
Transport Act, 1947, to the Execu- 
tives set up under the Commission, 
namely, the Railway Executive, the 
London Transport Executive, the 
Docks and inland Waterways Execu- 
tive, the Hotels Executive, the Road 
Haulage Executive and the Road 
Passenger Executive. The Commis- 
sion retains, however, co-ordinative 
power and, indeed, is bound to submit 
to the Minister of Transport a pro- 
gramme to which the Executives are 
to work. In their first annual report 
the Commission were able to declare 
that they had made a survey of the 
existing training and educational 
facilities of the Executives and, as a 
result, had formulated proposals to 
widen and improve them. These pro- 
posals were designed to secure the 
following objectives as circumstances 
might permit: 

(a) To equip staff as quickly, as 
thoroughly and as economically 
as possible to perform their 
tasks with the maximum of 
efficiency and safety and per- 
sonal satisfaction in their 
calling; 

(b) To interest staff in their work, 
and give them a sense of pride 
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in the job to be done, without 
which technical proficiency 
loses much of its value; 

(c) To interest staff in the work 
and aims of the organisation as 
a whole, and by fostering their 
“sense of belonging” enlist 
their interest in the success of 
the undertaking; 

(d) To maintain efficiency, alert- 
ness and interest in the work by 
providing refresher courses in 
up-to-date ideas, methods and 
developments; 

(e) To provide opportunity to ac- 
quire the necessary knowledge 
and skill for promotion; 

(f) To provide trained staff from 
whom higher posts can be filled. 

The proposals were thus intended 
by the Commission to provide for 
vocational training, background train- 
ing, voluntary training and further 
education.° 

The Commission have also estab- 
lished a Standing Training and 
Education Committee, ‘comprising 
members and officers of the Com- 
mission and the Executives, to advise 
on major problems concerning train- 
ing and education. The purpose of 
this Committee is, of course, to en- 
sure co-ordination of policy between 
the Executives. 

In the following year the Com- 
mission were able further to report 
that the programme for staff training 
and education, drawn up on the above 
lines, had been approved by the 
Minister of Transport, who had given 
authority to the Commission to pro- 
ceed. Since then the Executives have 
been preparing their schemes under 
the programme in close co-operation 
with each other and with the Minis- 
try of Education in England and 
Wales and the Scottish Education 
Department in Scotland. They have 


5 British Transport Commission Report, 
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also kept close touch with local educa- 
tion authorities through directors of 
education. 

These schemes are, of course, in 
the early stages, and it would be 
premature to attempt a detailed 
description. It may, however, be well 
to give some account of the position 
of the Railway Executive who, by 
reason of antecedent events, in that 
the railways had already been grouped 
some years before nationalisation into 
four large companies, inherited a 
more coherent situation than the non- 
railway Executives (other than the 
London Transport Executive). 

Within the activities covered by 
the Railway Executive special prob- 
lems had to be faced at the outset. 
The Executive took over four large 
companies created under the Railway 
Act of 1921, namely, the Great 
Western; London, Midland and Scot- 
tish; London and North-Eastern; and 
Southern Railways. There was no 
very marked divergence between the 
general staff policies pursued in eaca 
of these large units, but there were 
strong traditions in each of them 
which went back before 1921 to the 
days of the original railway com- 
panies. The railway system of Great 
Britain has always been haunted by 
the ghost of George Hudson, M.P., 
the nineteenth century “Railway 
King” whose lavish promotion of 
railway lines, especially in the mid- 
lands, set so many problems for 
posterity. The nature and amount of 
railway equipment and property make 
the physical side of the railways a fact 
which legislation cannot suddenly 
change. The railways must be ad- 
ministered as they are, however strong 
the desire to unify the system may be. 
All schemes, therefore, for the organi- 
sation and day-to-day running of 
British railways are conditioned and 





1948, paragraph 57. 
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limited by the physical layout and 
operational peculiarities of the lines. 

Before the Transport Act, 1947, 
there was little movement of staff 
between one railway group and an- 
other. Today, up to the salary level 
of £750 a year, it remains the normal 
practice to advertise posts only with- 
in each railway region. These regions 
are the London Midland, Southern, 
Western, Eastern, North-Eastern and 
Scottish Regions. Above the salary 
level of £750 a year vacancies are ad- 
vertised in all regions. The actual 
power to make the appointment rests, 
below the £750 a year salary level, 
with the Chief Regional Officer of the 
region concerned; above that level 
and up to the £1,000 a year level the 
same officer can make the appoint- 
ment with the approval of the Rail- 
way Executive. Numerous transfers 
between regions result in this upper 
level from these circumstances, 
though there are signs, perhaps not 
unnaturally, that Chief Regional 
Officers, when other things are equal, 
prefer to appoint to a vacancy a man 
from their own region of origin, 
trained in the tradition with which 
they are familiar. 

Above the £1,000 a year salary level 
all appointments are made by Rail- 
way Executive Headquarters, a board 
being suitably composed, according 
to the nature of the appointment, of 
chief officers from headquarters and 
the region concerned. In case of dis- 
agreement the decision is by a 
majority of the board. 

The Railway Executive were fortu- 
nate in finding that, in general, the 
policies of the groups which they took 
over had not given rise to any notable 
mal-distribution of age groups, and 
difficulties arising from blocks of 
individuals with inadequate outlets 
for promotion are not found to be 
unduly hard to solve. 
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One of the hopes of some advocates 
of nationalisation has always been the 
reduction of staff and saving of man- 
power which could be brought about 
by unifying services and amalgama- 
ting duties so that overlapping would 
be avoided. The possibilities of 
savings of this kind on the operational 
side of the railways have been slight. 
The working of trains being a through 
operation, little can be done by mere 
amalgamation of posts to make 
savings of staff, and some types of 
apparent duplication of officials can- 
not be avoided. For example, Bir- 
mingham is served by the lines of the 
old Great Western Railway, London 
and North-Western Railway and 
Midland Railway, and there were, 
and still are, three railway superin- 
tendents overseeing the operation of 
these distinct sections. What appears 
here to be a mere duplication of 
effort is, in fact, the coincidence at 
the same place of three operational 
units engaged on different tasks. The 
physical methods of working these old 
lines differed—for example, Great 
Western locomotives have always 
been right-hand driven, London and 
North-Western and Midland loco- 
motives were some right-hand and 
some left-hand driven, and the later 
London, Midland and Scottish loco- 
motives are all left-hand driven; 
signals and other apparatus vary 
accordingly, and even the systems of 
logging trains on the three lines are 
quite distinct. For such circum- 
stances the only present solution is to 
continue to operate the three units as 
before, and this is further justified 
by the fact that, in any event, the 
volume of work involved would re- 
quire the three superintendents and 
their staffs, however the duties were 
re-arranged. It is, of course, the aim 
of the Railway Executive to unify the 
railway system of.the country in time, 
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but it needs no emphasis that any 
project of that kind can only be 
carried out slowly over a very long 
period. 


On the commercial side of railways, 
on the other hand, it has been found 
possible to do a great deal of amal- 
gamation of posts, and the Railway 
Executive has had to face the problem 
of staff rendered redundant by these 
re-organisations. Here again, the 
transfer of individuals from one 
region to another is obviously much 
easier, and the opportunities for 
unifying procedures far greater. 
Greater flexibility, too, can be incor- 
porated in staff transfer and training 
arrangements. 


Within the Railway Executive there 
is no “ Ladder Plan” comparable to 
that of the National Coal Board, but 
the long-established railway appren- 
tice scheme provides opportunity for 
advancement to talented young men 
in the service. Before nationalisation 
some of the main line railway com- 
panies had set up internal staff 
colleges, that established by the 
London, Midland and Scottish com- 
pany at Derby being a prominent 
example. The future use of these 
colleges and the possibility of their 
expanding to serve wider needs is 
now under examination. The present 
concentration by the Executive is on 
the production of an adequate supply 
of teachers, and two residential train- 
ing colleges at Darlington have been 
combined for training in teaching 
method. The resultant supply of 
teachers will be the foundation of the 
Executive’s educational programme. 


The foregoing description is con- 
fined to the internal arrangements of 
three public corporations. There is, 
however, an external facility for 
higher management training of which 
mention should be made. 
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The Administrative Staff College 

For training members of their staff 
who show promise of attaining very 
high positions in the undertakings, 
many of the British nationalised in- 
dustries make use of the Administra- 
tive Staff College at Henley-on- 
Thames. The College is the only 
institution of its kind, and draws its 
members from all over Great Britain, 
and some from overseas. It was 
established and is maintained entirely 
by private enterprise. In addition to 
nominees from other quarters, courses 
at the College are attended by 
nominees from the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, the National Coal 
Board, the British Electricity Au- 
thority, the Colonial Development 
Corporation, the Bank of England, 
and the following Executives and 
Authority of the British Transport 
Commission—the Railway Executive, 
the London Transport Executive, the 
Road Haulage Executive, the Docks 
and Inland Waterways Executive, the 
Ulster Transport Authority. The aim 
of the College is to aid the develop- 
ment of administrative skill at the 
highest level. Three times a year it 
brings together some sixty men and 
women who are already experienced 
administrators and hold responsible 
positions in varied walks of life. 
They live together for about twelve 
weeks, working on a course designed 
to give opportunity to develop their 
own ideas and to suit men and women 
of widely different educational back- 
ground. 

The essence of the Administrative 
Staff College is to provide a mixing 
ground for men and women drawn 
from the higher levels of a wide 
variety of organisations. Those who 
are sent by the nationalised industries 
find themselves associated with 
nominees, at their own level of re- 
sponsibility, from both large and 
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small firms engaged in private indus- 
try and commerce of all kinds, bank- 
ing, accountancy and finance, insur- 
ance, the Civil Service, local govern- 
ment and the fighting services. The 
only important section of industrial 
life not yet represented at the College 
is the trade unions, but it has been 
from the outset the policy of the 
College to welcome them in every 
session—and, indeed, its work must 
be to some extent imperfect until 
trade union nominees join in the 
College courses. 
General Considerations 

In view of the hope that has always 
been expressed by advocates of 
nationalisation that the process will 
lead to more efficient conduct of the 
industries so treated, there is natural 
concern about the general efficiency 
of these great new organisations. It is 
assumed to be a principal objective 
of requiring public corporations to 
establish promotion and _ training 
schemes that thereby their full effici- 
ency can be fostered. The modern 
doctrine that efficiency cannot be 
achieved unless those employed have 
a sense of satisfaction in their work is 
now widely accepted. Opportunities 
for improvement of personal skill and 
for progress to higher levels of re- 
sponsibility, which training schemes 
ought to ensure, will, more than any 
other one factor, bring about this 
sense of satisfaction. 

On the other hand, one must make 
full allowance for the difficulties that 
beset any attempt to bring quickly 
into being every ramification of such 
very large undertakings. Although 
the organisations themselves may be 
formally set up, it is physically im- 
possible to bring about hastily the 
complex changes which affect the 
thousands of employees and need 
time to mature. The interval since 
even the longest-established of the 
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post-war public corporations was set 
up in Great Britain is sc short that 
it is not yet possible to do more than 
outline some of the promotion and 
training arrangements so far partially 
made and the hopes that are enter- 
tained for the future. Time is an 
ingredient in successful organisation, 
and it is far too early to claim results 
from what has been put in hand up 
to this stage. 

A further matter on which it is too 
early yet to see any advance is the 
problem of co-ordination between the 
training schemes of the various 
nationalised industries. It is obvi- 
ously desirable that there should be 
some coherence of plan. This rests at 
present on such liaison as may be 
maintained between one nationalised 
industry and another, and on the 
valuable part which is played by the 
Ministry of Education and the Scot- 
tish Education Department, who are 
consulted by the nationalised indus- 
tries about their schemes and can dis- 
cuss them with knowledge of what is 
happening in other directions. 

One of the objects of training for 
management is to produce men and 
women who are efficient in encourag- 
ing and controlling the work of others 
and familiar with, and able to use 
competently, modern management 
techniques. Training schemes should, 
of course, cover these matters ade- 
quately, and seek to develop in 
trainees the capacity to conduct day- 
to-day affairs ably and readily and 
to delegate with confidence a suffici- 
ently wide range of duties to those 
under them. But training, or at any 
rate higher training, has to go a long 
way beyond that. Those who are 
likely to rise to a high level need to 
be- guided to think about the big 
problems that face the topmost 
authorities of very large concerns— 
those in particular that partake of the 
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character of national institutions. The 
higher up in a large organisation a 
man or woman is serving, the more 
common ground there is between the 
problems he or she is facing and 
those faced by others at comparable 
level in other big organisations; and 
the more do certain large national 
issues, which affect in common all 
such organisations, take up the time 
and thought of those who are direct- 
ing them. Because all nationalised 
industries are of necessity on a big 
scale, any training arrangements they 
adopt should anticipate these needs 
and develop the capacity required. 

Problems of the kind referred to 
are not far to seek. In Great Britain, 
the diminishing number of the popu- 
lation in the working age-groups 
presents a manpower situation in the 
solution of which the nationalised in- 
dustries, with their great numbers of 
employees, must perforce play an out- 
standing part. In the nationalised in- 
dustries, again, is to be found the best 
laboratory in the country for studying 
the organisational problems peculiar 
to large-scale undertakings. Further, 
the method by which these public 
corporations are to be kept effectively 
accountable to Parliament and the 
public remains to be fully worked out 
and generally understood. Yet again, 
the means by which such extensive 
organisations can maintain their own 
internal vitality and the sense of 
liveliness and individual vigour in all 
their employees demands much study. 
Moreover, in those undertakings 
which under a_ national public 
corporation attain a position of 
monopoly, the right balance between 
attempts to co-ordinate every activity 
on the one hand, and the deliberate 
fostering of internal competition and 
rivalry on the other, has yet to be 
achieved. 


Important as these problems are, 
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and necessary as it is that higher 
raining schemes should have them in 
“mind, there is one problem on which 


‘ nationalisation as a process ought to 


shed more light than on any other, 
and that is the possibility of recon- 
ciliation between the two so-called 
“sides” of industry, the managerial 
side and the side represented by the 
trade unions. It is this objective 
which is often described as “the 
achievement of a sense of common 
purpose.” This is a problem distinct 
from “labour relations”; it really 
amounts to the question whether 
there shall continue to be, emotion- 
ally, two sides of industry, or whether 
there is some way by which the world 
of trade unionism can be reconciled, 
and even in some degree identified, 
with the management process. 


As with so many great problems 
the real struggle occurs not only in 
the relationship between organisa- 
tions but within the individual him- 
self. For example, before the 
nationalisation of the coal indus- 
try, colliery managers were whole- 
heartedly identified, in their own 
minds as well as in those of their 
subordinates, with the managerial 
“side” of the industry. Since 
nationalisation they remain so, but at 
the same time have become a part of 
the great human structure serving 
under the National Coal Board, and 
in the Colliery Managers’ Association 
they have a trade union of their own 
which negotiates to protect their 
interests in respect of terms of em- 
ployment. The individual colliery 
manager, therefore, has now to recon- 
cile his outlook as part of the 
managerial “side” in the ordinary con- 
duct of his work with what may be 
essentially a trade union attitude to 
his higher employers. This practical 
difficulty has, of course, faced others 
in other walks of life, for example, 
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foremen in industry and officials at 
the intermediate levels in the Civil 
Service and in local government. 
No complete solution to the personal 
division of allegiance which arises in 
the man has yet been found, and 
probably none will be found so long 
as there is no reconciliation between 
the forces to which the warring allegi- 
ances are owed. 

The core of the difficulty may well 
lie in the fact that when a man, 
hitherto a member of a trade union, 
passes on promotion into a higher 
level, beyond the sphere in which the 
trade union culls its members, he 
ceases, in the eyes of his former asso- 
ciates, to be a “union man” and 
enters a class where his outlook is 
regarded as irreconcilable with that 
of a trade unionist. He has passed, as 
it were, into a hostile camp, to be 
numbered in future among those from 
whom attacks on the hard-won rights 
of trade unions are to be expected. It 
is remarkable that trade unions in 
Great Britain appear not to have yet 
realised the strength of their own 
position. As Professor G. D. H. Cole 
puts it: “Trade unionists on their 
side must learn to be less on the de- 
fensive and to have greater faith in 
the impregnability of their unions, so 
as not to be constantly in fear of 
having their trade union loyalties in- 
sidiously undermined by collaboration 
with the management in pursuit of a 
common task.”° The attempt (if 
it be one) to provide for trade union 
participation in the management pro- 
cess by including at the top, in the 
membership of the public corpora- 
tions themselves, trade union men, 
appointed as such, is inadequate. Such 
a proceeding does no more to effect 
reconciliation between the managerial 
and trade union points of view with- 
in the organisation than putting a 


military cap on a civilian’s head 
would do to turn him into a soldier. 
The problem arises from an attitude 
of mind and, as training schemes of 
any kind operate chiefly on the minds 
of those who partake in them, they 
can do much to expedite a solution. 
Human prejudices and traditional 
feelings are, however, so strong that 
a long time is bound to elapse before 
an obstacle of this sort can be success- 
fully surmounted. The important 
thing at present is for its existence to 
be recognised and for sincere efforts 
to be made on both sides in an atmo- 
sphere of mutual confidence to make 
progress towards overcoming it. No 
doubt great benefits would flow if the 
trade unions wholeheartedly looked 
on management as the natural outlet 
and development for the trade 
unionist. There seems to be no good 
reason why a trade union should not 
look upon its members as growing 
up through, and flowering in, the 
higher levels of management rather 
than, as it often seems to do, regard- 
ing its most promising buds as cut off 
when they grow above the level of 
ordinary union membership. Why 
should it not be possible for a man, 
on promotion above the trade union 
ranks, to be still regarded as keeping 
his union background? In the respect 
in which it most matters—the make- 
up of his character as an individual— 
the background stays with him all his 
life. The notion that holding a 
different position in the organisation 
fundamentally changes his outlook 
overnight is contrary to human nature. 
A professional man does not lose his 
professional grounding by taking a 
non-professional post: is it, there- 
fore, too far-fetched to suggest that 
trade union experience should be 
treated as a background qualification 
just as engineering or accountancy is 





6 Political Quarterly, April/June, 1950, Vol, XXI, No. 2; p. 169. 
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treated as a background qualification? 
If this came about, the man going up 
into the managerial level with a trade 
union background would be con- 
sidered as keeping that background 
throughout his career. Promotion 
from lower levels within the organisa- 
tion would become the natural means 
of imbuing management with a 
proper sense of the trade union point 
of view. A reconciliation could be 
thus effected between what have 
hitherto been described as two sides 
in industry, without the controversy 
involved in claims for workers’ con- 
trol. It is a corollary, of course, that 
on the managerial side a trade union 
background should be looked on as an 
asset just as useful in its way as any 
other, and that the positive desir- 
ability of including a proper propor- 
tion of persons with that background 
in managerial ranks should be 
recognised and fulfilled. 

If there is anything in such a hope 
as this, it is an especially valuable 
feature of the arrangements made for 


drawing up training schemes in the 
nationalised industries that the trade 
unions are being consulted at every 
step on the way. The training 
schemes are the door which should 
open upon a fair and dispassionate 
study of this great problem and the 
development of its solution. It is in 
the nationalised industries above all 
that the experiment would be most 
hopefully tried, and a _ precedent 
there established might in due time 
be successfully imported into private 
industry. 


If the training schemes of nation- 
alised industries can in due course 
give a lead towards the solution even 
of one or two of the major problems 
mentioned in this part of this article, 
they will confer benefits far beyond 
the confines of those industries them- 
selves. No better justification could 
be sought for the inclusion by Parlia- 
ment in nationalisation Acts of ex- 
press and general requirements for 
training and education. 





An article on closely similar lines has appeared in Law and Contemporary 
Problems, Vol. 16, No. 4, Autumn, 1951, published by Duke University School of 
Law, Durham, North Carolina. (cf. p. 201). 
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Delegation in Policy Formation 


By Miss P. M. Luarp 


This Essay was commended by the Adjudicators for the Haldane Essay Competition 
1950. Miss Luard is an Assistant Principal in the Ministry of Health. 


jhe increasing need for speed in 
the despatch of public business 
has among its other effects produced 
a new type of administrative civil 
servant, whose methods are in some 
respects the opposite of those which 
have been customary in the Civil 
Service. I wish in this essay to 
illustrate the difference between the 
two practices now current ; to match 
the newer practice with a new theory, 
and to suggest that both are a logical 
development of English admini- 
strative tradition; and to examine 
some of the effects on other aspects of 
administrative theory and organisa- 
tion if the tendency towards the 
newer method is continued. 

I should first make it clear that it 
is only a limited part of the ad- 
ministrator’s job that I am consider- 
ing, namely the decision of policy 
on existing problems. I am not 
dealing with his originating function, 
nor with such tasks as ccmmittee 
work. But part of his work, how- 
ever varied its subject matter may be, 
is surprisingly homogeneous in form. 
Files arrive at the in tray, with a 
minute addressed to him asking his 
view; he reads the advice on the 
file, and refers to other Divisions for 
any more he requires; forms his 
opinion, sets it out in a minute to his 
superior or subordinate, and puts the 
file in the out tray. This is broadly 
what I am concerned with. (Oc- 
casionally his opinions may be con- 
cerned with interpretation, and not 
decision, of policy, that is, with 
whether a case does, in fact, fall under 
some rule or not. But usually, 
though one may loosely refer to inter- 
pretation, the question is whether a 
case should be put under the rule— 
the decisive considerations are more 


often consequences than strict legal 
constructions.) Wherever there are 
two courses still open between which 
a value judgment is made, there is a 
policy decision in the sense I mean. 


The Difference in Practice 


Faced with such a problem, the 
traditional type of administrator tried 
to get down at once to the facts of the 
case. He went through all the papers, 
checked statements whenever pos- 
sible, estimated the probabilities on 
every point about which he could not 
be certain, and examined fully every 
issue to be affected by his decision. 
He then weighed good against evil and 
decided what the right course was. To 
know the whole question was usually 
to know the answer ; if, however, he 
felt that the question had some 
aspect which was outside his com- 
petence, or that it was too important 
for his judgment to be trusted on it, 
he put it up, usually with a sug- 
gestion for action, to his superior, 
whose greater breadth of vision or 
self-confidence enabled him after a 
similar complete investigation to dis- 
pose of the matter. If on the other 
hand the problem demanded a refer- 
ence to another Division, there it 
would again be taken up in its 
entirety, and again a complete deci- 
sion would be reached on the course 
of action it required. If the decisions 
happened to be opposed, the final 
result was obtained either by nego- 
tiations, in which the weaker spirit 
usually went to the wall, or by appeal 
to a higher authority. I am not 
suggesting that pressure of work has 
at any time allowed people to treat 
everything that came before them in 
this way, never writing a single 
minute without -having considered 
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every available fact and decided 
exactly what action each demanded ; 
but I think there were and still are 
many people who would consider 
this the ideal. 


The other administrator has a 
different aim. His intention is to 
grasp the issue of principle that has 
been put before him with the 
assistance of as few of the facts as 
possible, and he trusts his sub- 
ordinates to judge the extent to 
which they are able to define and 
limit his problem. He will not 
attempt to check his subordinates’ 
judgments, even where he suspects 
he would take the opposite view, on 
points which would not be referred 
to him, and which he would not wish 
to be, if they arose in isolation. 
Instead of trying to view the problem 
as a whole, he tries wherever possible 
to break it up. If he cannot solve it, 
he puts down his conclusion on the 
point within his range—indicates for 
example how important it is for his 
own branch that a certain proposal 
should be accepted or rejected— 
states the issue on which he is still 
doubtful—perhaps the proposal’s 
political prospects—and passes it on ; 
expecting everybody else to accept 
his judgment on whatever he had 
dealt with, but not offering an 
opinion on the remaining questions. 
These he trusts to the discretion, not 
merely of his superiors, but also of 
his colleagues in other Divisions. 


I do not imagine that there is 
much to choose in personal efficiency 
between the best of these two types. 
The really efficient investigator will 
know the best way to get at the facts, 
and the delegator will know the right 
way to interpret a summary. Both 
will reach sound decisions quickly. 
(The growth in favour of the latter 
method is perhaps chiefly an in- 
dication that of the Hydes to these 
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two Jekylls, the man who has reached 
a decision without grasping the issue 
is today less obnoxious than the man 
who has grasped the issue without 
reaching a decision.) But even though 
both do their work well there are 
differences between the two which 
go beyond their personal concern of 
getting through their work. The 
decisions arrived at may be usually 
the same, but their relation to their 
colleagues and the departmental 
organisation appropriate to this re- 
lation differ, I think, considerably. 
I hope by eliciting some admini- 
strative principles from the new 
practice which I have described to 
make clear the differences to be 
expected in the administrative pattern 
if the practice becomes general, and 
so to make it easier to judge if this is 
desirable. 


Relation to Administrative 
Theory 

It appears to me that this method 
is a natural development from the 
most characteristic principle of Eng- 
lish administration. The tendency 
in this country has always been away 
from government by experts, for 
reasons which many writers have 
explored. Briefly the argument is 
this. The administrator’s work is 
with the formation of policy, that is 
with the evaluation of ends. It is 
generally held that if he can be made 
to understand the point at issue the 
layman’s judgment is if anything 
more reliable than the expert’s, 
precisely because it is not expert: 
the specialist is bound to see the 
arguments which touch his speciality 
much more clearly than any others 
and so to be too much swayed by 
them; the layman comes to the 
subject with a mind open equally to 
all the evidence. Whether or not this 
disadvantage is important, the argu- 
ment runs, there is no advantage to 
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be gained by using experts in this 
way. There is no point in employing 
a man who has had an expensive 
training in comparing means to one 
particular end—health for a doctor 
or output for an engineer—to spend 
his time in comparing different ends. 
The administrator never has to 
decide whether a disease can be 
cured ; he has only to decide whether 
we can afford to do it. It is best to 
employ a man chosen for the job who 
need not spend his time in detailed 
investigation. 


The same line of argument may be 
applied to administrators. I am not 
suggesting that the Under Secretary 
who looks behind his Assistant 
Secretary’s minute is in imminent 
danger of becoming a specialist in the 
sense of losing his sense of propor- 
tion; I have allowed that he will 
probably take all the facts into con- 
sideration ; but I do suggest that it is 
a waste of his time to take them into 
consideration at all. It is no more an 
Under Secretary’s job to follow the 
correspondence which has led to his 
subordinate’s interpretation of a dis- 
pute than it is his business to follow 
the tests which have led to his ad- 
viser’s interpretation of a power 
failure. 


This may appear rather an un- 
expected argument at first sight owing 
to the vague pretence of some 
people that the English rejection of 
the expert is a sign of our practical, 
factual, down-to-earth approach. Ex- 
perts, they imply, are dreamy 
creatures who would not know what 
to do with a fact if they found one, 
and who are best left to their ab- 
stractions while simple workaday 
people take charge of essentials. By 
this word, rather surprisingly, they 
mean the reverse of abstractions : 
the field of the administrator, we 
learn, is facts, 


This account does not appear to me 
to correspond with experience, but 
my chief quarrel is with the assump- 
tion underlying it that selection and 
generalisation is an evil to be avoided 
whenever possible. This seems just 
the same sort of mistake as the 
equally bland assumption that the 
most productive organisation of an 
industry must be that with the fewest 
men used on office work. It throws 
away the advantages of method 
untried ; it is as if a mathematician 
announced that he _ thought 
equations obscured the facts 
and so in future he was simply going 
to count. The administrator is like 
the architect, who gets nowhere if he 
considers the abstractions which ap- 
pear on the paper before him as 
barriers between himself and his 
work which should be avoided as far 
as possible, instead of grasping them 
eagerly as tools with which he can 
lay out finer towns than he could 
ever produce by eye and hand alone. 
Generalisations can be meaningless 
or misleading, like plans of a town 
that does not exist; but accurate 
plans bring out what is important 
and what is needed better than ex- 
ploration of the streets of the town can. 
It is not easy to learn to deal with 
abstractions ; and it is harder for an 
administrator than for an architect, 
for he has not always the salutary 
experience of watching on the spot 
when the result of his decisions 
clothes itself in substance six months 
later; but the man who has once 
learnt it is strengthened in whatever 
work he comes to. To handle the 
general to the good of the particular 
is surely one of the chief arts of 
government. 

It seems to me, then, that the new 
policy is not a deviation from Civil 
Service tradition, correctly interpreted, 
but rather a development of it: an 
extension to purely administrative 
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relations of the division of labour 
which is a’ready a principle of re- 
lations between administrators and 
specialists. It is a distinct develop- 
ment and not merely a new applica- 
tion of the principle because in the 
former case only factual decisions on 
a given problem are delegated, while 
in the latter policy decisions are also 
to be divided from the main issue 
where possible. 


Further Implications 

This development requires us to 
accept the generalisation of problems 
and their decision at one remove 
from the facts over the whole field 
of administration, instead of only in 
those parts where the subject matter 
is too technical for administrators to 
deal with alone. In addition it 
makes two quite new demands: it 
involves the division of responsi- 
bilities which were previously clearly 
defined, and the making use of other 
people’s standards of values. It is 
these three requirements that bring 
us to the practical difficulties of the 
method, and in the last part of this 
essay each of them is examined in 
more detail. 

(1) Generalised Decisions 

There is not much more to be said 
on the generalising of problems, but 
I have not yet attempted to answer 
the obvious question whether this 
leads to more mistakes. Will more 
mistaken policies be undertaken be- 
cause Under Secretaries have mis- 
conceived the issue or principals 
suppressed a point which might have 
solved the difficulty? One way to 
answer this question would be to 
seek evidence whether the extent 
to which the administrator is already 
removed from his subject has led to 
less accurate administration than, say, 
that of a health department abroad 
which is staffed by doctors; and 
there are certainly some who would 
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say that, whatever the advantages of 
our system, it does increase the 
number of mistaken conclusions. 
In practice there is no doubt that 
mistakes would increase in the 
questions referred, simply because 
fewer decisions on them would be 
made by the senior staff, who are 
likely to be more able men. It would 
no doubt be preferable if all the work 
could be done by the best ten men in 
the department. If because the best 
men are in short supply their work is 
rationed by their subordinates the 
latter are bound to make mistakes in 
what they submit. But as I have 
already said I do not myself think 
the mere fact that problems are put 
in a more general form instead of 
being presented like a well docu- 
mented detective story tends to 
confuse: after all, work is usually 
referred higher because of a general 
point, and a decision in terms of that 
point, even if not altogether the best 
for the particular case, is likely to be 
much more help to the division in 
the long run. 

(2) The Division of Responsibility 

The second group of problems 
concerns the division of responsi- 
bility. It can be seen that con- 
siderable trouble is now taken to 
prevent the size of Civil Service 
Departments blurring the feeling of 
individual responsibility within them. 
There are two ways in which respon- 
sibility may be apportioned to prevent 
its being divided.. One is to make 
one man responsible for accomplish- 
ing each end or solving each difficulty, 
with all it involves: for example 
minimising the results of a strike. 
The other is to make one man respon- 
sible for a particular field of activity— 
the use of a raw material, or the work- 
ing of a public service—and leave it 
to him to see that nobody else injures 
it. In the distant past no doubt 
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these were not clearly separated : 
schemes for improvement in one’ 
sphere were not likely to injure any- 
one else, for there was not likely to 
be any other government activity 
within range; now, however, plan- 
ning the smallest action may involve 
consideration of the effect on half a 
dozen other Departments, either in 
arranging supply of materials and 
labour, or in affecting demand on 
other services, or simply in en- 
couraging them to take parallel 
action ; and one or other Department 
must have the ultimate responsibility 
for these consequential changes. 


In practice the second way of 
dividing responsibility obtains and 
each man is responsible for a par- 
ticular field into which no outsider 
has a right to intrude. There is 
therefore a strong obligation in 
Government Departments to consult 
everybody whose work could con- 
ceivably be affected by one’s plan of 
action. Having been consulted, it 
is up to the latter to put forward an 
alternative plan, if they wish, with 
sufficient force to be heard. If one’s 
plan is turned down one can put 
one’s disagreement on record and 
refer the matter higher. 


Thus responsibility for any project 
is often already divided between 
parallel Divisions. A will have been 
asked to accept responsibility for the 
plan put forward by B so far as it 
affects his section. The difference 
when each man concerned does not 
put forward a complete solution 
for discussion will be in weakened 
responsibility, not for whole projects, 
but for a man’s own field of work. 
True, he alone will give an estimate 
of his section’s interests; but these 
may in the end be injured without his 
having opportunity to do more than 
indicate what they are. It will no 
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longer be possible to maintain that 
one section is a unit that can be con- 
sidered on its own and to look to one 
person for the success of each part of 
the Department’s work. 


This, however, appears to be 
merely facing the facts. In the past 
many branches of government were 
each affected by decisions from only 
one administrator. It was reasonable 
to regard interdependence as the 
exception rather than the rule, and 
desirable to ensure the adminis- 
trator’s loyalty to his job even at 
the expense of a lack of consideration 
for other people’s problems. Thus 
whatever difficulties arose in a section 
were held to be the responsibility 
of the man in charge unless he had 
been overridden by his superior. 
Today, partly because of the growth 
of government activity, partly because 
of better understanding of economic 
connections between actions, which 
helped to prompt this growth, very 
few administrators indeed would 
claim to be in complete control of 
the field for which they are nominally 
responsible. In these conditions 
the old system of responsibility, 
besides being increasingly unjust, 
encourages an internecine struggle 
for advantage which is likely to 
paralyse governmental policy. To 
consider in each case who in fact 
made each decision and to credit 
or blame them accordingly would 
give a less clear demarcation of 
responsibility than formerly, which 
is a considerable disadvantage as it 
weakens Parliamentary control ; but 
it is both more realistic and better 
calculated to lead to the sort of 
administration that is desired. 


The question of vertical respon- 
sibility is rather different, for in 
theory the head of a Division is 
responsible for all that happens in 
it whether he kriew about it or not. 
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This is in any case rather empty 
theory. It is agreed that the head 
must delegate whole blocks of work 
to his subordinates, and his job is 
to delegate what is most suitable— 
whatever is least likely to go wrong 
without his help; provided he has 
done that nobody is going to blame 
him if the unforeseeable happens and 
something does go wrong. The 
responsibility for parts of a question 
that have been delegated will be 
the same as that for whole questions 
that have been so: nominally it is 
the agent’s and his senior’s, prac- 
tically it is often only the agent’s. 


The danger arising from the 
division of responsibility appears to 
lie less in the field of accountability 
which has been examined so far, 
than in the field of initiative. The 
construction of original policy is 
outside my theme, but even in 
dealing with problems already exist- 
ing there seems some danger that 
an administrator who is asked to 
evaluate a proposition from a par- 
ticular point of view which he has 
no interest in making his own, 
without reaching any general con- 
clusion on it, will tend to write a 
few harmless remarks on likely 
consequences, rather than to grasp 
the connection between the proposal 
and his own purposes firmly and 
convey it clearly to others. In other 
words, if each officer is not to suggest 
a complete decision of the problem, 
files in circulating may collect not 
subsidiary decisions, but subsidiary 
problems all awaiting the attention 
of the final arbiter. Even this may 
be better than the arbiter having to 
infer all these points from a series of 
quite unrelated plans of action, but 
it is not what ought to happen. It 
is likely to be avoided only if con- 
siderable care is taken to make the 
delegation of responsibility to which 
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I have referred a real one, so that 
the lesser members of the team feel 
that they are required not merely to 
provide information but to shape 
policy. 

It is worth noting here that the 
common charge against technical 
advisers of making no attempt to 
relate their remarks to the actual 
possibilities confronting their De- 
partment probably arises from the 
act that their advice as soon as they 
go beyond the purely factual is so 
often ignored that they do not feel 
called upon to wrestle with the 
Department’s problems at all; thus 
further increasing the distrust of the 
administrator. Whether there is 
any way out of this vicious circle 
in their case I do not know, but 
certainly there is every reason to 
avoid any similar danger among 
administrators by making sure that 
those writing minutes either for 
their superiors or for other Divisions 
are still taken seriously enough to 
preserve their sense of responsibility. 


(3) Standards of Reference 


All this involves an ability to 
share one’s estimate of one aspect 
of a problem with others who have 
not examined that aspect. The most 
obvious difficulty in the way of doing 
this is the vagueness of the ter- 
minology at one’s disposal. To say, 
for example, it is considered im- 
portant that a particular policy should 
be adopted may have a wide range 
of meanings. To say it is likely to 
improve relations with some industry, 
and that improvement is urgently 
needed is not much better; we still 
need to be shown what is meant by 
“urgent.” If the importance of a 
question cannot be defined, it must 
be illustrated, and one may end by 
going into almost every detail of the 
case, merely in order to convey the 
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conclusion one has reached. This 
difficulty is already found in dealing 
with Finance Divisions and the 
Treasury. Administrative Divisions 
cannot each decide independently 
whether their own schemes are worth 
undertaking; it is necessary that 
all such schemes should be con- 
sidered together in relation to the 
money available. The schemes must 
somehow be arranged in order of 
the importance attached to them so 
that the Finance Division can draw 
a line below which they will accept 
no more. But there is no way of 
conveying to the financial officers 
just how important each scheme is 
considered, and so their initiators 
have to set out the facts at length 
and leave it to those least competent 
to judge to decide for themselves 
the relative importance. If the same 
Division puts forward two such 
schemes it can indicate which it 
values more, but apart from that it 
has to rely simply on its ability, 
by setting out its own considerations, 
to convey its own conclusions. 


There does not seem any way 
round this obstacle to communicating 
decisions. No pointing system is 
likely to help except perhaps in a 
few cases where a series of the same 
sort of judgment have to be made 
(staff reports are an instance). There 
will be some questions the answers 
to which are “yes” or “no,” and 
others where a policy or view may 
be easily defined; but there will 
also be occasions on which it is 
necessary to give most of the facts 
of the case, not to allow one’s superior 
to corroborate one’s opinion, but 
merely to convey it to him, and on 
which little of the latter’s time is 
therefore saved by a willingness to 
accept other people’s opinions. 

Besides having the ability to convey 
the judgments they make verbally, 


civil servants will require to have 
similar values, so that they would 
all make the same judgment from 
the same considerations, if they are 
to establish the common standards 
of action which are necessary when 
many people’s actions are affecting 
the same subject, and problems being 
settled by the help of many hands. 
Indeed it has always arisen to a 
certain extent through the common 
factor of money; it is no good one 
side of the Department turning down 
short term schemes because they 
think the future better deserves 
expenditure, and the other side 
turning down plans for investment 
because they think the money should 
be used to give immediate results. 
Again, if the Ministry of Health 
think we can afford £1,000 for a 
probability of one life being saved 
and the Ministry of Transport £2,000, 
money is being spent wastefully 
whichever of them is correct; and 
the same applies to non-monetary 
decisions. For the most part, how- 
ever, I think the Civil Service today 
has such a common code. The 
question of attributing delegated 
responsibility, for example, arises 
more often over an error in judging 
the facts and foreseeing the course 
of events than over a value judgment 
out of line with the views of the - 
heads of the Department. There 
may have been a time when each 
Division was run according to the 
views of its own chief which might 
be quite different from anyone else’s 
but nowadays, while civil servants’ 
views may differ somewhat at any 
moment, there is a great deal of 
common ground between them, and 
the majority are trying to extend 
and adhere to it. This common 
ground in fact forms much of what 
is meant by the Civil Service 
tradition. 
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The exception is the excessive 
importance which each civil servant 
attaches to the needs of his own 
section. This is natural enough; 
one knows intimately what is involved 
and one feels loyalty to the things 
and particularly the people with 
which one is dealing; and to a 
certain extent it is perhaps inevitable. 
But it should be prevented so far as 
possible. Such a bias renders it 
impossible for each to accept another’s 
opinion as equal to his and renders 
necessary endless appeals to higher 
authority and open disputes on 
policy. The chief way of reducing 
this tendency is movement. If a 
man has seen every side of a Depart- 
ment he will not assume his own to 
be the most important. It is probably 
the greatly increased employment of 
this policy which has been so 
successful in lessening this attitude 
in the last few years. 


I have now suggested that the 
administrator should not try to 
investigate the facts arising in his 
work, that he should not hold himself 
responsible for what happens to it, 
and that he should not impress 
himself with its importance. It 
may be asked whether we can afford 
to have our civil servants so dis- 
interested ; or whether their en- 
thusiasm for, and stake in, their 
particular subject is not the impulse 
and strength of the country’s ad- 
ministration. The first answer to 
this is I think that the Civil Service 
is a profession. In the past it has 
been too individualistic and too 
loosely-knit well to deserve that 
name, but it has steadily become 
more of a unity—its members im- 
pelled less and less by the particular 
cause in which they are engaged, 
and more and more by the wider 
responsibilities they ‘have in common 
—as a chartered accountant is con- 
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cerned not with the troubles a firm’s 
accounting reveals, but with its 
conformity to the requirements of 
his profession. It should not be 
impossible for civil servants to main- 
tain the same responsibility and 
interest in their work as do other 
professions with less powerful 
traditions of loyalty. 

The second answer is. that of 
experience—it is only necessary to 
study those administrators who have 
adopted this method of work. It 
would be difficult to maintain that 
their standards are lower than those 
of the people they succeeded. 


Conclusions 


I have tried to sketch some of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
new habit of accepting the opinions 
of others .without question which 
seems to be growing in the Civil 
Service. In my opinion the ad- 
vantages are the greater. There is 
first the original one of speed which 
is no minor consideration. Secondly, 
the new method accords better with 
the present work of civil servants. 
This is no longer a series of tasks 
each of which a single administrator 
or team of administrators could 
tackle in their own way and according 
to their own standards ; it is instead 
a group of shifting and overlapping 
fields where no policy can be enforced 
in one field without affecting many 
others. This demands the service 
of a real administrative profession, 
a body of men with common 
standards and common techniques 
each dealing with the problems that 
arise in their particular field in the 
light of the public interest as they 
understand it. 


The disadvantages are in the first 
place the danger of serious mistakes 
arising from some junior’s errors. 
To prevent this it may be supposed 
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that no senior civil servant will apply 
| the theory in its full rigour when a 

vital decision is at stake, but will 
make sure that he shares his sub- 
ordinate’s view of what it was not 
necessary to refer to him, and that 
he has rightly understood what was 
referred. Secondly, there is a more 


« serious danger that the habit will be 


encouraged of passing problems from 
hand to hand without anybody 
seriously attempting to deal with 
them. How harmful this will turn 
out to be it is difficult to say, but it 
seems of considerable importance to 
make the change of practice official, 
so to speak, at an early stage, and 
then to make it as clear as possible 
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just what each officer ought to feel 
himself responsible for. If he is left 
to guess this for himself the present 
fairly well-developed sense of res- 
ponsibility may disappear, which loss 
would more than balance the advan- 
tages I have set out. Thirdly, 
Parliamentary control is liable to be 
weakened by a less obvious system 
of accountability. Lastly, interde- 
pendence requires that all admini- 
strators should use language in the 
same way, which is not easy to 
achieve ; the best chance of doing 
so lies in the practice of moving staff 
so that they come into contact with 
as many as possible of their colleagues 
in their Departments and in the 
Civil Service as a whole. 
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Variations in Cost of Educational 


Administration in County Boroughs 


By K. S. Lomax 


Mr. Lomax is Senior Lecturer in Economic Statistics at Manchester University. 
2 


NVOLVED in the question of the 
I possible reform of local govern- 
ment areas is the important matter of 
the most desirable size of administra- 
tive unit. Many factors, some rather 
tenuous and vague, have to be con- 
sidered: the desirability of forming a 
true social community and providing 
for a full civic life; problems of trans- 
port and food supply, etc. With one 
consideration affecting the question of 
ideal size, the relation between size 
of an area and cost of public services, 
however, it is possible to make some 
headway because a statistical approach 
is feasible. Precise formulation of 
the problem is attainable, the raw 
material is statistical in character and 
methods for analysing the behaviour 
of a dependent variable (costs) for 
variation in the independent variable 
(size) have been fully developed. 


Several attempts have, indeed, 
already been made to determine the 
economically optimum size of admini- 
strative unit.1 These have usually 
consisted of an examination of the 
cost of public services in different 
sizes of Local Authority, in order to 
discover the size of area for which 
costs per head of the population are 
at a minimum. The general conclu- 
sion which emerged from these studies 
was that an area with population 
somewhere in the region of 100,000 
to 250,000 appeared to be the most 
economical to govern. 


Problems of Comparison 

In considering the problem of the 
relation between costs per head of 
services provided and size of admini- 
strative area, one of the difficulties is 
that we can rarely be certain that 
standards of services provided by dif- 
ferent local authorities are compar- 
able. Costs per head might be small 
not because of efficiency but because 
the standard of service provided is 
below average. A service of high 
quality may necessitate high expendi- 
ture. A further complication arises 
from the varying needs of different 
local government areas. Particular 
circumstances in one area, for 
instance high incidence of disease 
with -consequential additional school 
medical services, may not be present 
to the same extent in another. 


For these reasons, measures such as 
costs per head of the population or 
per school child in average attendance 
are not satisfactory criteria. However 
the relative efficiencies of different 
authorities can be compared by ask- 
ing whether the greater expenditure 
of a heavy spender calls for greater, 
equal, or lesser proportional expen- 
diture on Administration. It might be 
more profitable then to concentrate 
attention on costs of administration 
only and examine the relationship 
with total expenditure. Variation in 
quality of service provided or in need 
of local authority would be eliminated 
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in this ratio and the meaningful ques- 
tion whether administrative costs are 
relatively lower for a larger authority 
investigated. 


Fortunately for one service, Educa- 
tion, the expenditure of each county 
and county borough on Administra- 
tion and Inspection is published annu- 
ally by the Ministry of Education.’ 
These figures have, however, to be 
used with care. Firstly, it can be said 
that Inspection being a form of 
Administration is appropriately 
grouped with Administration in the 
case of those authorities which find 
they need Inspectorates. Secondly, 
List 50 gives as a cause which may 
affect cost of Administration and 
Inspection, the apportionments to 
Education of the cost of work done by 
other departments of the Council. 
However, examination of the detailed 
accounts of the great majority of 
County Boroughs, to which, by the 
courtesy of City and Borough Trea- 
surers I have had access, shows that 
almost without exception authorities 
do apportion even though, in some 
cases, the detailed figures are not 
given. This suggests that Local 
Authorities can be considered consis- 
tent in this respect, a reasonable 
assumption since each has substan- 
tially the same incentive to make the 
maximum apportionment so as to earn 
the largest possible Education grant. 
Thirdly, the figure of Administration 
and Inspection costs per £100 of gross 
Educational expenditure* will tend to 
vary in relation to the amount of 
capital expenditure met from revenue. 
In order to avoid this, authorities 
which appeared to incur above nor- 
mal capital expenditure out of revenue 
(say, over two per cent of total expen- 


* List 50, Costing Statistics, England and Wales. 
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diture on Education) were excluded 
from the analysis. These exclusions, 
together with the small number of 
Authorities which cannot be cleared 
on this ground because their accounts 
have not been obtained, bring the 
number of County Boroughs included 
down to 64—a good sample. 

This paper describes an attempt to 
detect signs, in the sample of these 
64 County Boroughs, of any tendency 
on the part of administrative costs in 
Education to vary with size of local 
government area. The latest data, 
relating to year 1947-48, are used 
throughout. 

The statistical method employed is 
to determine first- and second-order 
polynomials expressing the regression 
of Administrative costs per £100 of 
gross Educational expenditure on size 
of local authority expressed by gross 
Educational expenditure, and to test 
the significance of these regression 
functions. The basis of the test of 
significance of a regression function is 
the fact that total variability in the 
dependent variable (costs per £100) 
can be split into two parts, one, due 
to the assumed relationship with size 
of authority, and the other, the resi- 
dual, due to “scatter” about that 
relationship. The latter gives a mea- 
sure of “error” in the dependent 
variable in the sense of that variation 
not being explainable on the basis of 
the regression curve. Clearly, unless 
the variation due to the regression 
function is significantly greater than 
the scatter variability, little import- 
ance can be attached to the relation- 
ship. 

Fitting first- and second-order 
polynomials the analysis of variance 
is shown in Table I. 


3 The figure of gross Educational Expenditure used throughout is total Expenditure 


on Ministry of Education services. 
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VARIATIONS IN COST OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION IN COUNTY*BOROUGHS 











TABLE I. 
Sums of Mean 
aw Squares of | Degrees Square | Variance | Significance 
| Variation due to : Deviations of or Ratio levels for F 
from means | Freedom | Variance |_____________ 
(a) (b) = a/b F > oy Sums 4 
Linear Regression 
Function .. a 0-9023 1 0-9023 1-21 40 7-07 
Difference between 
first and second- 
order functions 2:7336 1 2-7336 3-66 40 7:07 
Residual 45-5537 61 0-7468 
TOTAL 49-1896 63 




















The variance ratio is the variance 
due to the specified source divided by 
the Error or residual variance. 
Clearly, the larger this ratio the more 
important is the particular source of 
variation. The limit of significance 
is usually taken at the level which 
would be expected to arise on five per 
cent of occasions due to chance alone 
if there were no real relationship of 
the kind specified between the vari- 
ables. A more stringent test would be 
to take the limit of significance at 
the level which would arise due to 
chance alone on but one per cent of 
occasions. 

It is seen from the Table that for 
the linear function, the variance ratio 
(1.21) would be expected to arise by 
chance alone if no real relationship 
between size and administrative costs 
existed, on much more than five per 
cent of occasions and even for the 


second-order term, F (3.66) is still 
slightly less than the five per cent 
value. 


Thus, strictly, the variance due to 
neither first- nor second-order regres- 
sion coefficients appears to be signi- 
ficant. It seems unsafe to conclude 
that there is any tendency for costs of 
administration and inspection per 
£100 to vary with the size of the 
administrative area. 


It must be admitted, however, that 
the F value for the difference between 
first- and second-order functions is so 
very close to the five per cent limit 
that the question deserves closer 
examination. 


If we group the 64 county boroughs 
in size groups and tabulate for each 
group the Arithmetic Mean, the 
Median, the Maximum and Minimum 
values, the results are illuminating. 











TABLE II. 
Administrative Costs per £100 of total 
Gross Expenditure | Number of Educational Expenditure 
on Education County 
(£7000) Boroughs Arithmetic Mean Median | Highest | Lowest 

200 — 300 9 £5-38 £5-18 £7-36 £4-00 
300 — 400 14 4-70 4-68 6°44 3-02 
400 — 500 10 4-99 4-73 6°26 4-19 
500 — 750 12 5-00 5-13 6°17 3-97 
750 — 1000 5 4-81 4-79 5-45 4-28 
1000 — 1250 4 4-87 4-76 6°44 3-50 
1250 — 1500 4 4-42 4-26 5-41 3-73 
1500 — 3000 3 4-00 4-08 4-48 3-44 
3000 + 3 4-92 4-71 5-40 4-64 
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These data do indicate an appa- 
rent tendency for costs of administra- 
tion per £100 to fall to a minimum 
at about the level of total expenditure 
on Education equal to £2,500,000. 
This is in accordance with the second- 
order polynomial expressing regres- 
sion of Administrative costs per £100 
on gross expenditure. The function 
i 

Y = 5.34 — 0.000899 X + 

0.000000183 X* 
where 

Y = Cost of Administration and 
Inspection per £100; 

X = Gross Expenditure on Educa- 
tion Services, in £’000. 

This parabola falls to a minimum 


2 
where a 0 and ~ is positive, 


which give X = 2,456. The value of 
Y at this point is 4.24, compared with 
an Arithmetic Mean of 4.0 and 
Median 4.08 in the anti-modal group 
from Table II. 


Conclusions 


We can conclude that there is some 
evidence to suggest a slight tendency 
for Administrative costs to fall to a 
minimum for an area about the size 
of the City of Sheffield. The varia- 
tion at any one size level is such, how- 
ever, that, statistically, this parabolic 
behaviour is just not quite significant, 
if conventional five per cent limits are 
chosen. It is very clear that there is 
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no indication at all that costs of 
Administration are at a minimum 
either in the very smallest or the 
very large authorities. 

These conclusions are not generally 
surprising. It is commonly argued 
that the costs of administration of a 
small unit are relatively high. When 
the Local Authority grows, many acti- 
vities should not have to be increased 
in proportion. The increased scope 
for division of labour in administra- 
tion should increase efficiency. The 
larger authority can make use of 
mechanical and economical account- 
ing and statistical methods. 

On the other hand, the argument 
goes, a stage is ultimately reached 
beyond which further administrative 
division of labour is either impossible 
or unprofitable. The problem of co- 
ordination becomes more acute. Deci- 
sions can be reached much less quickly 
or easily and efficiency deteriorates. 

The most remarkable feature of the 
above results is that even if this theory 
is borne out in practice, and we have 
seen that on the strict grounds of 
statistical orthodoxy there is some 
doubt about it, the optimum size of 
administrative area would have been 
expected to be reached before a City 
of size such as Sheffield. Sheffield has 
a population of slightly over 500,000, 
whereas most estimates of the opti- 
mum size for a town have been in the 
region of 100,000 to 250,000 in popu- 
lation. 
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Cost of Divisional Administration 
in Education 


By JOHN L. Smitu, O.B.E. 
Mr. Smith is Divisional Education Officer for the Medway Division, Kent. 


a attention is being paid 

to the cost of the Education Ser- 
vice and as expenditure rises admini- 
stration costs in particular are being 
scrutinised more closely. 


One of the main changes in admini- 
strative practice introduced by the 
Education Act, 1944, was the reduc- 
tion in the number of independent 
Education Authorities. In England 
this meant a reduction from over 280 
Authorities to 129, but at the same 
time some 196 Divisional Executives 
were formed in the larger County 
areas, being given delegated powers 
to deal with the essentially local 
aspects of educational administration. 
There has been much criticism of 
Divisional Administration. Of the 
many arguments for and against none 
are liable to attract more attention 
at present than those involving the 
cost of administration. 


It is commonly believed by those 
opposed for one reason or another to 
Divisional Executives that they must 
involve appreciable additional cost; 
that among other things the overall 
cost of educational administration 
must be increased thereby. It is, of 
course, exceedingly difficult to find 
means of testing such a belief, owing 
to the complexity of educational 
finance and organisation. Fortunately, 
the Ministry of Education has pub- 
lished in List 50—Costing Statistics, 
England and Wales—the expenditure 
of each Local Education Authority on 
Administration and Inspection. So 
far, only the figures for the years 
1946/47 and 1947/48 have appeared, 
but it was considered worth while to 
examine those of the latter year to 


see if some useful information could 
be extracted on trends of administra- 
tion expenditure. 


There is some risk in using List 50 
figures. The differences in practice 
between individual Counties in allocat- 
ing expenditure and the many other 
variables that affect administration 
costs must tend to obscure any but 
pronounced relationships. It is rea- 
sonable to assume, however, that 
Counties will not be widely different 
in their accounting practices and in 
any case even a very elaborate scru- 
tiny of the accounts of each County 
and the application of such “ correc- 
tions ” as were possible, could prob- 
ably affect the main bulk of the vari- 
ation but little. 

This survey can then be regarded 
only as a simple preliminary one and 
fuller investigation will be better 
made when further List 50 figures for 
later years are published by the Mini- 
stry of Education. 


Method Used 


To make this survey, Tables VII, 
VIII, XI of List 50 (Administration 
and Inspection) and Tables V, VI 
(gross expenditure per pupil) have 
been used to obtain correlations, co- 
efficients, and where necessary first- 
and second-order regression  co- 
efficients have been found and their 
significance tested. Comparisons have 
also been made between average 
expenditures where these had any 
bearing. 

The question “Do administrative 
costs go up because of Divisional 
Administration?” is obviously bound 
up with a further question, “ Does 
size influence administrative costs?” 
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Another question that also emerges 
later is, “Is there any apparent rela- 
tion between the level of expenditure 
on administration and the level of 


other expenditufe, cost 


pupil?” 


e.g. per 

A proper and direct test of whether 
administrative costs rise because of 
Divisional Administration would be to 
compare the costs of Counties contain- 
ing Divisional Executives with the 
same Counties without the Divisional 
Executives but with some other sys- 
tem which would have to be intro- 
duced to replace the Divisional 
system. This cannot be done at this 
stage. It might be considered that the 
next most direct comparison would be 
between Counties with Divisional 
Executives and Counties without. 
Individual comparison would be use- 
less, as the conditions in Counties 
differ so much and their administra- 
tive costs may be compounded some- 
what differently, consequently it is 
necessary to seek trends in expendi- 
ture involving as many Authorities as 
possible. 


But a comparison of Counties with 
Divisional Executives and those with- 
out is complicated by the variation in 
their size. Big Counties have many 
Divisional Executives; small Counties 
none. If, for example, it becomes 
cheaper to administer as size increases, 
then an increase in cost due to the 
presence of Divisional Administration 
in the larger Counties might be par- 
tially or wholly masked by a decrease 
of cost due to their greater size. 

It is necessary first, therefore, to 
see if there is any evidence to support 
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the view that administrative expendi- 
ture is affected by the size of the 
Authority, or by the number of Divi- 
sional Executives. 


The Effect of Size 


Firstly, “Scatter” diagrams for 
both Counties and County Boroughs, 
relating administrative costs per £100 
gross expenditure, and gross expen- 
diture of individual Authorities sug- 
gest: — 

(i) There is little apparent tendency 
for the cost of administration to 
diminish with increasing size. 
(Except possibly for a few of the 
smaller Counties.) 

(ii) On the other hand it does appear 
that administrative costs tend to 
a central value of about five per 
cent as Counties get bigger. 

(iii) County Boroughs show similar 
tendencies. There appears no 
reduction of administrative cost 
with increasing size, but again 
the larger Boroughs gravitate to 
the central five per cent mark. 

Secondly, these indications were 
tested more closely by examining cor- 
relations. 

The correlation between gross ex- 
penditure and administrative cost per 
£100 for the 48 English Administra- 
tive Counties (i.e., excluding London 
and the Isles of Scilly) is — .2; this is 
not significant. This was examined in 
more detail by dividing the Counties 
into the 34 larger ones, all with one 
or more Divisional Executives and the 
14 smaller ones having no Divisional 
Executives. For the larger Counties 
the correlation decreases practically 
to zero. The correlation for the 





1 The 14 smaller Counties without Divisional Executives are:— 


Isle of Ely 

Cornwall 

Cumberland 

Isle of Wight 
Herefordshire 
Huntingdonshire 
Lincolnshire—Holland 





Lincolnshire—Kesteven 
Oxfordshire 

Peterborough (Joint Edn. Board) 
Rutland 

Suffolk West 

Westmorland 

Yorkshire—East Riding 
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smaller Counties increases to about 
—.5. As this examination was mainly 
concerned with the cost of Divisional 
Administration, the general question 
of the variation of administrative cost 
with size was not pursued further for 
Counties as a whole. Since curvili- 
near relationship might give rise to a 
zero correlation coefficient a further 
analysis of the variation of costs in 
the Counties with Divisional Execu- 
tives was made, but this showed no 
significant first- or second-order re- 
gression coefficients. It seems, there- 
fore that the “ size effect” is mainly 
confined to the smaller Counties and 
that the List 50 figures for what they 
are worth do not support the view 
that in the majority of the larger 
Counties the rate of administrative 
expenditure decreases as the size 
increases. 

As the only apparent “ size effect ” 
occurs in the smaller Counties with no 
Divisional Executives, it would be 
misleading to compare administrative 
costs in the large Counties having 
Divisional Executives with the small 
ones not having them. 


The Effect of Divisional 
Administration 


It remains, therefore, to compare 
Counties with Divisional Executives 
among themselves. 

Although the overall cost figures 
for these Counties show no significant 
change of administration cost with 
size, it might still be argued that this 
could be so because a rising cost due 
to an increase in the number of Divi- 
sional Executives offsets a falling cost 
due to increase in size. The relation- 
ship between the number of Divi- 
sional Executives in Counties and the 
size of the Counties was next checked 
and was found to be very high, as 
might have been expected. The cor- 
relation coefficient was + .8 and fur- 
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ther analysis showed the relationship 
to be substantially linear. On the 
other hand, the correlation between 
administrative cost and the number 
of Divisional Executives was found 
to be zero. Further analysis revealed 
no significant first or second regres- 
sion coefficients. If a partial correla- 
tion is taken between gross expendi- 
ture and rate of administrative 
expenditure, by elimination of varia- 
tion due to the number of Divisional 
Executives, the result is still practic- 
ally zero. Putting this another way: 
if Counties of varying size but with 
the same number of Divisional Execu- 
tives could be compared (at all levels) 
there would still show no tendency 
for rate of administrative cost to 
diminish with increasing size. Simi- 
larly, the partial correlation between 
the number of Divisional Executives 
and the rate of administrative expen- 
diture when the variation due to size 
is eliminated works out at about —.1, 
but this cannot be regarded as signi- 
ficantly different from zero. This 
would support the view that the 
administrative costs of Counties of the 
same size do not appear to depend on 
whether they have a few large Divi- 
sional Executives or a greater number 
of smaller Divisional Executives. 


To sum up, therefore: Whether 
Counties have few or many Divisional 
Executives (which they do mainly in 
accordance with their size) the rate of 
administrative expenditure does not 
appear to be materially affected by 
the number of Executives. 


Counties and County Boroughs 
Compared 


The next question that arises is 
whether we should be justified in 
comparing Counties with County 
Boroughs. It is clear that if Divi- 
sional Administration adds substanti- 
ally to the cost of administration in 
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the County areas, then a significant 
difference might be expected between 
the average costs in Counties and 
County Boroughs considered as 
separate classes. Examination of List 
50 shows that the average rate of 
administrative expenditure for Coun- 
ties and County Boroughs is 4.96 and 
4.77 per cent respectively. The fre- 
quency distributions given in Table 
VIII of the List show that the Coun- 
ties and County Boroughs are both 
“normally ” distributed. (This sup- 
ports the view that might reasonably 
be taken, that the administrative costs 
are compounded of many factors 
varying more or less independently 
from Authority to Authority.) The 
spread of the normal distributions is 
about the same for Counties and the 
County Boroughs. If the usual pro- 
cedure is used for testing whether the 
average of the Counties differs signi- 
ficantly from the average of the 
County Boroughs, it is found that it 
does not. (That is to say, a difference 
of this order could arise from purely 
indiscriminate sampling about once in 
six trials.) It would seem reasonable 
therefore to compare the administra- 
tive costs of Counties and County 
Boroughs, and to illustrate the point 
now under consideration a comparison 
is made between the 12 Counties and 
the 12 County Boroughs whose annual 


gross expenditure falls between the 
limits of £1.2 to £4.7 millions.? The 
total expenditure and the total num- 
ber of pupils is about the same for 
the 12 Counties and for the 12 
County Boroughs. All the Counties 
have Divisional Executives, there 
being 71 Executives altogether in 
these Counties. The average rate of 
administrative expenditure for the 
Counties was £4.7 and for the County 
Boroughs £4.53. The sampling stan- 
dard deviation was about .25 so that 
there is no evidence from these figures 
that there is a significant difference 
between the average administrative 
cost of County Boroughs and Coun- 
ties, in spite of the geographical 
spread of the latter and their splitting 
up into Divisional Administration 
areas. (In fact such a difference 
could arise by purely chance sampling 
in two out of three trials.) This does 
not say there is not a difference, which 
might be revealed by an examination 
of the figures for a period of several 
years, but if such a difference exists, 
it can only be relatively quite small. 
Leaving out the question of the effect 
of Divisional Administration it would 
seem reasonable to suppose that there 
ought to be a somewhat greater cost 
of administration for a diffuse and 
widespread County area, compared 
with a concentrated urban area. 


2 The 12 Counties and the 12 County Boroughs with annual expenditure in the 


range of £1.2—£4.7 million are:— 


Counties 
Cheshire 
Durham 
Hertfordshire 
Derbyshire 
Buckinghamshire 
Warwickshire 
Staffordshire 
Somerset 
Devon 
Berkshire 
Dorset 
Hampshire 
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County Boroughs 
Birmingham 
Liverpool 
Manchester 
Sheffield 

Leeds 

Bristol 

Leicester 
Kingston-upon-Hull 
Nottingham 
Bradford 
Stoke-on-Trent 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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Relation Between Cost Per Pupil 
and Administration Cost 


In considering the third question 
propounded at the beginning as to 
whether there was any relation be- 
tween an Authority’s rate of admini- 
strative expenditure and its spending 
on other things, an examination was 
made of the “ Cost per Pupil” figures 
given in the earlier part of List 50. 
Correlations were taken to see if there 
was any evidence to support the view 
that the “generous” Authority that 
spent more on teachers’ salaries, 
books, stationery, equipment, etc., 
also spent more on administration, 
and vice versa. 

In List 50, cost per pupil figures 
are given separately for Primary and 
Secondary Schools. As might have 
been expected, it was found that there 
was considerable variation between 
the relative expenditure of individual 
Authorities on Primary and Secon- 
dary pupils. The Secondary figures 
were particularly variable, depending 
as they do on degree of reorganisation, 
the relative proportions of different 
types of Secondary Schools, etc. It 
was thought desirable therefore to 
consider the overall cost per pupil for 
Primary and Secondary combined. 


For the 34 large Counties with 
Divisional Executives it was found 
that the correlation between cost per 
pupil and rate of administrative ex- 
penditure was over + .4. Such a 
correlation would not arise by’ chance 
more than once in fifty trials; there- 
fore this result is really significant. 
For the 14 smaller Counties with no 
Divisional Administrative, there was 
no observable correlation between the 
same two variables. For the 79 
County Boroughs the correlation was 
about + .3 (significant). 


The corresponding figures for the 
relation between cost per Primary 


School pupil and rate of administra- 
tive expenditure was + .49 (signifi- 
cant); and + .28 (not significant); 
and .26 (significant), respectively. 


There is evidence therefore to sup- 
port the belief that for all Authorities 
bar the smaller Counties, broadly 
about one-quarter of the factors that 
influence cost per pupil probably also 
influence administrative cost in the 
same way. It is also interesting to 
compare the average cost per pupil 
(Primary plus Secondary) for the 12 
Counties and the 12 County Boroughs 
quoted above as falling in the same 
range of gross expenditure. For the 
12 Counties with their 71 Divisional 
Executives, the average cost per pupil 
was £21.2, and for the 12 County 
Boroughs it was £19.8. Practically all 
the difference between these two 
averages is in that element of the cost 
per pupil that arises from teachers’ 
salaries, which was to be expected. 


Summary 


Examination of the Costing Statis- 
tics, published by the Ministry of 
Education in List 50 does not reveal 
any increased rate of administrative 
expenditure because of Divisional 
Administration. 


There is reasonable evidence to 
support the following views: — 


1. There is very little indication of 
a difference in rate of administra- 
tive expenditure between Counties 
and County Boroughs. If a dif- 
ference exists it can only be slight. 


2. The rate of administrative expen- 
diture in County Education 
Authorities does not appear to 
depend appreciably on size. 
(Except for the few smaller Coun- 
ties without Divisional Executives 
where it is increased.) There is a 
tendency for the rate of admini- 
strative expenditure to approach a 
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central value of about £5 per £100 
gross expenditure as size increases. 
Rate of administrative expenditure 
does not appear to vary appreciably 
with the number of Divisional 
Executives or because there is 
Divisional Administration or not. 


Note: 

It is possible that there are funda- 
mental factors making for a decrease 
of cost with size, or an increase of 
cost because of Divisional Administra- 
tion, but if there are, Authorities have 
tended to adjust their other expendi- 
ture so as to compensate for such 
variations, which therefore do not 
show. 


4. The rate of administrative expen- 
diture seems to be influenced to a 
fair degree by whatever influences 
cost per pupil; e.g., whether an 
Authority is “rich” or “ poor”; 
its “spread”; whether it is 


“generous” or “frugal”; more 
or less efficient, etc., etc. 


The examination made above is a 
siinple one only, and is limited by 
th: relatively small number of 
Authorities considered, and to one 
yeur. As more figures are published 
by the Ministry for subsequent years, 
it will be possible to make more accu- 
rate checks. 























The Regional Housing Organisation of 
The Ministry of Local Government 


and Planning 
By P. M. JOHNSON 


Mrs. fohnson is a member of the Midland Regional Staff of 

the Ministry of Local Government and Planning. Her paper 

was given in the Institute’s series of Lectures: A Day in My 
Official Life. 


HE outbreak of peace in 1945 
eal the floodgates of a great 
pent-up demand for houses and to- 
day, six years later, the continuation 
of full employment ensures that the 
demand remains clamorous, despite 
the erection of over a million new 
houses since the war. 

To the man in the street interest is 
centred on the local Council housing 
estate. His attitude is naturally col- 
oured by his own position—eagerly 
impatient if he is on the waiting list 
and probably hostile if the housing 
estate is encroaching on the open 
space near his own home. The 
machinery behind the scenes claims 
little of his attention, and so it is 
probably of but passing interest to 
him that on the 30th January last the 
responsibility for the country’s hous- 
ing programme was transferred from 
the Ministry of Health to a new 
department comprising the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning and 
the Housing and Locai Government 
Divisions of the Ministry of Health— 
now known as the Ministry of Local 
Government and Planning. 

So far as the Regions are con- 
cerned, the new organisation has 
hardly had time to settle down yet. 
In the Midland Region we always 
maintained close relations with the 
Planners in the local office of the 
Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning, and so when one morning in 
January we awoke to read in the 
morning papers the announcement of 
our impending marriage, we were at 


any rate in the happy position of 
knowing the bridegroom. But the 
shortage of office accommodation is 
almost as acute as that of homes, and 
so we have not up to the present been 
able to set up our joint ménage. 


Our own life in the region has 
been comparatively short, for the 
Regional Housing organisation has 
been in existence only since the war. 
The difficulties in starting up the 
housing programme again in 1945 
were phenomenal, and a greater 
measure of departmental control was 
necessary than is now required. Local 
Authority technical staffs had still to 
be built up after the war. Prices were 
fluid, and shortages and fluctuations in 
the supply of materials created a new 
situation that had not been experi- 
enced in the immediate pre-war years. 
It was therefore essential for advice 
and help to be readily available to 
local authorities, and as this fitted in 
with the Government’s policy of dis- 
persal, the day-to-day housing work 
of the Ministry of Health was de- 
centralised to the Regions which had 
come into being for Civil Defence 
purposes during the war. Technical 
staffs were assigned, including Pro- 
gress Officers whose job it was to 
smooth out difficulties and remove 
bottlenecks in the local supply of 
materials. The latter officers have 
since left us, but I think it is generally 
agreed that they performed a most 
useful function in the difficult period 
of readjustment immediately after 
the war. 
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The Staff 


On the administrative side the work 
is arranged in the familiar pyramid. 
The Principal Regional Officer, who 
is now answerable for both the plan- 
ning and housing sides of the regional 
office, has a deputy who looks after 
housing. Two Senior Executive 
Officers then take responsibility for 
half the region each, and below them 
a Higher Executive Officer is in 
charge of each County, assisted by a 
section consisting of a Junior Execu- 
tive Officer and Clerical Officers. In 
addition to their geographical work 
Senior and Higher Executive Officers 
specialise in certain subjects such as 
non-traditional houses, the supply of 
materials, and the like. We are ad- 
vised on technical matters by a 
specialist staff of architects and a 
Regional Quantity Surveyor under a 
Principal Regional Architect, and on 
all matters relating to sewerage and 
water by a Regional Engineering 
Inspector. 

The Miéinistry’s housing policy 
must naturally be uniform over the 
whole country, and the reins therefore 
remain in the hands of Whitehall, but 
within the limits of general instruc- 
tions the regions are allowed wide 
discretion. In Whitehall the geo- 
graphical and functional pattern is 
repeated. Groups of two or three 
regions look to a Principal in White- 
hall as guide, comforter, and friend, 
and on certain aspects of housing 
there is available the advice of other 
Principals who specialise in particular 
subjects and who have a bird’s-eye 
view over the country as a whole. 

But whether housing is controlled 
by the Ministry of Health or a Minis- 
try of Local Government and Plan- 
ning, the great majority of houses will 
continue to be built by private 
builders working under contract with 
local authorities. 
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The principal Act is the Housing 
Act, 1936, which consolidates earlier 
legislation. As amended and supple- 
mented by the Housing Act, 1949, it 
empowers housing authorities not 
only to provide housing accommoda- 
tion for all classes of the community 
either by building new houses, flats or 
hostels, or by converting existing 
buildings acquired for the purpose, 
but also to build shops and to provide 
ancillary services such as meals and 
laundry facilities, and to sell furniture 
to council tenants. In addition hous- 
ing authorities have a duty to deal 
with unfit houses and unhealthy areas, 
and to secure the abatement of over- 
crowding. A housing authority is the 
Council of a County Borough, a 
Borough, an Urban or a Rural 
District. 

The function of the central gov- 
ernment is fourfold: —first to help to 
pay for the houses, secondly to safe- 
guard standards, thirdly to ensure 
that local authorities get full value for 
their money (this means controlling 
prices) and fourthly, to see that the 
greatest number of houses are built 
with the limited resources of labour 
and materials available since the war. 
This inevitably means controlling the 
number of houses placed under con- 
tract. 


I have placed finance first. In these 
days particularly, it is of the utmost 
importance that the money available 
for housing should be used to the best 
advantage and, in exercising the func- 
tions of sanctioning loans and ap- 
proving houses for Exchequer subsidy, 
the Department keeps a_ constant 
watch on standards and on costs. The 
Department holds two purse-strings 
— it is the loan sanctioning authority, 
and also the channel through which 
grants are paid. 
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It is the function of the regional 
office to approve housing schemes for 
grant purposes, and to recommend 
the Finance Division in London to 
sanction the borrowing of the neces- 
sary funds. Loan sanction is given to 
enable capital expenditure to be 
spread over a period of years, varying 
periods of repayment being adopted 
with the object of ensuring that the 
loan liability is distributed within the 
useful life of a particular asset—in 
the case of houses this is 60 years. 


‘Before giving loan sanction, there- 


fore, the Department must be con- 
vinced that a house is satisfactory in 
all respects. On the question of grants 
the Department has laid down certain 
standards of accommodation on which 
it is prepared to grant a subsidy. In 
order to give guidance to local 
authorities as to what type of house 
and construction will satisfy the 
Department on both these points, 
there was issued in 1944 (revised in 
1949) a Housing Manual on the de- 
sign, size and equipment of post-war 
Council houses. The standards are 
substantially those recommended by 
the Dudley Committee, a _ sub- 
committee of the Central Housing 
Advisory Committee, which is a statu- 
tory committee of persons who have 
a wide knowledge of housing, and the 
recommendations therein are supple- 
mented from time to time by other 
publications or by circular. Recently, 
for example, the Minister issued the 
supplement to the Manual on the 
subject of Housing for Special Pur- 
poses, and in a circular gave local 
authorities discretion to design a 
house with a smaller total superficial 
area than that recommended in the 
Housing Manual, provided no reduc- 
tions were made in the sizes of indi- 
vidual rooms or the total living space. 


Having secured standards in this 
way, it remains for the regional office 


to see that local authorities get value 
for money, and our technical officers 
have a very flexible system of measur- 
ing the cost of individual schemes. 
But prices are an all too frequent 
source of difficulty these days. In 
fact it is probably true to say that 
in the Midland Region the majority 
of prices first submitted by local 
authorities have to be cut by the 
architects, before approval can be 
given. Great reliance is placed on 
competition among builders to keep 
prices down. Most Councils have a 
standing order that the lowest tender 
should be accepted unless there is very 
good reason for passing it over, and 
the Department regard it as of the 
utmost importance that this principle 
should be observed. If local authori- 
ties wish to build houses with direct 
labour organisations they are nor- 
mally required to submit tenders in 
competition with private contractors. 
There are, however, few such or- 
ganisations engaged on house build- 
ing in the Midlands. Unfortunately 
there are many areas, particularly in 
the remote rural parts of the region, 
where the scarcity of builders reduces 
drastically the element of competition. 
Negotiation with a builder on the 
basis of a price submitted by the 
lowest tenderer for a recent contract 
is permissible in certain circum- 
stances. The fight to hold down prices 
is of the utmost importance, for the 
cost of the house is naturally reflected 
in the rent. 


Finance 


The total cost of the housing 
scheme is met by loan normally from 
the Public Works Loan Board. A flat 
rate Exchequer grant is paid. This is 
ordinarily £16 10s. Od. per annum per 
house for 60 years. A contribution, 
normally of £5 10s. Od. per annum, 
has also to be-made from the rates. 
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Special financial assistance is available 
to rural housing authorities in provid- 
ing houses for agricultural workers. 
Section 3 of the Housing (Financial 
& Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 
1946, raises the Exchequer contribu- 
tion to £25 10s. Od. per annum and 
substitutes for the ordinary rate con- 
tribution of £5 10s. Od. a rate contri- 
bution of £1 10s. Od. per annum from 
both the Rural District Council and 
the County Council. The local autho- 
rity has to keep an account called the 
Housing Revenue Account. On the 
debit side of the account appear the 
repayments of capital and interest on 
the loan and all other outgoings on the 
houses, such as repairs and mainten- 
ance and the cost of supervision and 
management. On the credit side ap- 
pear the rent receipts and the 
Exchequer and rate contributions. If 
the account does not balance the 
deficit has to be met by adjustments 


of rents or by the rates. It will there- ® 


fore be seen how very necessary it is 
to keep prices down as far as is com- 
patible with good standards. All the 
same one sometimes hears of cases 
where people turn down the offer of 
a new council house because the rent 
is too high, although it is generally 
understood that the proportion of in- 
come now devoted to the rent would 
be roughly the same as in pre-war 
days. The Council have powers to 
give rent rebates, but there is a limit 
to the length that most Councils can 
go along that road. The magnitude 
of the problem involved in keeping 
down costs can be judged from the 
fact that in 1939 a typical 3-bedroom 
Council house could be built for 
roughly £450, including road and 
sewerage work, etc. Today the cost 
is roughly three times that amount. 


Housing Allocations 
The last of our functions naturally 
attracts the most publicity. The sys- 
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tem of housing allocations by which 
the Department decides how many 
houses each local authority can build 
in a year is a subject of never failing 
interest to the local population, their 
M.P.s and the Press. So spare a 
moment to look at it in further detail. 


At the highest level the Cabinet 
decides what proportion of the Capi- 
tal Investment Programme is to be 
devoted to new housing. In terms of 
houses this is at present two hundred 
thousand a year in Gt. Britain. This 
number is divided up among the 
regions on the basis of need and past 
performances, and it is then left to 
each to decide how to allocate their 
share to the best advantage among 
local authorities in the region. The 
prime consideration is that the 
regional office must ensure that the 
houses are actually built. In the Mid- 
land Region our experience has been 
that if the regional allocation is shared 
out among local authorities on, say, a 
population basis, the end of the year 
will find that quite a few of them 
have not used up their ration. There 
may be good reasons, but nevertheless 
any unused allocation means houses 
wasted: it means that another local 
authority has been deprived of houses 
that it might have had the labour and 
resources to build. So in the Midland 
Region we make our allocations in 
instalments, giving a proportion at the 
beginning of the year and promising 
local authorities a further allocation 
as soon as they have put the first lot 
under contract and are making good 
progress on current housing schemes. 


The system has its weaknesses, but 
its essence is flexibility. It is always 
possible to give special consideration 
to the urgent and deserving case and it 
is rarely, if ever, necessary to hold up 
the programme of the local authority 
who genuinely have the necessary 
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resources to build. The key to the 
problem in the Midlands is building 
labour. It is our most persistent and 
hampering shortage—indeed we doubt 
whether in existing circumstances it 
would be possible to build more than 
our present allocation of houses. The 
situation is equally bad in the great 
industrial areas and in the rural parts 
of the region. In the towns the fac- 
tories offer regular and well-paid jobs 
for all; in the countryside the build- 
ing contractors simply do not exist. 
They have to be attracted from other 
areas. We therefore look very care- 
fully into the practical possibilities 
of each housing scheme, and unfortu- 
nately it is often necessary to defend 
local authorities from their own 
enthusiasm. Housing authorities are 
in the front line here—their officers 
and councillors are besieged by appli- 
cants for Council houses, and it is 
not therefore surprising if they are 
dazzled by the prospect of putting 
several hundred houses under con- 
tract at a time. But unless there is a 
contractor with an adequate and 
balanced labour force available, it is 
far better if the programme is “ stag- 
gered”, so that the existing labour 
force is not spread too thinly. In 
general the aim is to see that a con- 
tractor does not take on more work 
than he is capable of finishing within 
a reasonable time— about twelve 
months. The problem of obtaining a 
balanced labour force is a constant 
one. All building labour is short, but 
the greatest shortage of all is in the 
finishing trades. Too often the four 
walls shoot up like mushrooms and 
the bricklayers move on, but the plas- 
terers and carpenters do not move in 
behind them, and the Council are left 
in possession of a row of shells with 
the loan charges running and no rents 
coming in. 


The Machine 


One of the essentials of a successful 
building programme is continuity, 
and local authorities have to plan well 
ahead to secure this. Consider first 
the difficulties that may confront them 
on the choice of a site. Apart from 
the owner’s reluctance to sell, which 
may cause negotiations to be very 
protracted or necessitate going to 
compulsory purchase, there are several 
interested parties who have to be con- 
sulted before planning permission can 
be given. Section 35(1) of the Town 
& Country Planning Act, 1947, 
enables the Minister, and through him 
the regional office, to give a direction 
as to deemed planning permission for 
housing development to take place. 
First and most important, the choice 
of a site must be agreed by the local 
Planning Authority. It must also be 
acceptable to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, for in these days when pro- 
duction of home-grown food is of such 
vital importance, it is natural that 
that Department should seek to 
ensure that the least valuable land is 
taken for residential purposes. Some 
parts of the Midland Region are 
among the richest agricultural land in 
the country. Having satisfied both 
these interests and also the Ministry 
of Transport if the site affects pro- 
posed trunk roads, local authorities 
of many of the more remote districts 
in the region come up against the 
problem of finding water. Large 
stretches of the countryside still lack 
a piped water supply and so it may 
be necessary to lay on a special 
supply to new housing estates. Many 
authorities have proposals for com- 
prehensive water schemes, but again 
the Capital Investment Programme 
limits the amount of money available 
for them, and in consequence they 
cannot all proceed as soon as every- 
body would wish. 
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Having crossed these hurdles, the 
Council eventually acquires the site 
at a price recommended by the Dis- 
trict Valuer, or, in the last resort, 
settled by the Lands Tribunal, and 
prepares plans for sewerage and sew- 
age disposal. Having obtained the 
approval of the local Planning 
Authority and of the regional office 
to the layout of the site, the Coun- 
cil submits an estimate for putting in 
roads and sewers. If this is agreed by 
our technical advisers to be reason- 
able, the Council can invite tenders 
and enter into a contract for these 
services. As a result of the First 
Report of the Local Government 
Manpower Committee, it is no longer 
necessary for the local authority to 
obtain the approval of the Department 
at every stage, provided a responsible 
officer of the Council furnishes cer- 
tain certificates that the Department’s 
requirements have been complied 
with. But in practice many local 
authorities continue to seek our 
advice. As an example let us take 
the house type plans which should by 
this time have been considered by the 
Council. If the Authority employs a 
qualified architect to design a tradi- 
tional house there is no need for the 
Council to obtain our approval to the 
design, provided it complies with the 
standards laid down. In fact, how- 
ever, most local authorities prefer to 
discuss their plans informally with our 
architects. It has been mentioned 
that the plan of the proposed layout 
of the houses and the types must be 
approved by the regional office and 
by the local Planning Authority as 
well. On the first sight this may look 
like red tape, but it must not be for- 
gotten that the Council is building 
for a minimum of 60 years. A little 
extra thought now is well worth while 
if it results in a more pleasant outlook 
from the houses or a happier setting 
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in the landscape. Although these 
houses are wanted quickly, in years to 
come people are going to forget that 
—they will judge them on their 
merits. 

The other choice open to the 
Council is to go in for non-traditional 
housing. When you hear the word 
“ non-traditional ” do not think of the 
temporary “pre-fabs” which ap- 
peared after the war. There are 
numerous makes of permanent pre- 
fabricated houses and most of them 
look very much like an ordinary 
traditional house to the layman, 
except that they are not usually built 
of brick. In most cases the main dif- 
ference is that the shell of the house 
is put up in pre-fabricated sections. 
It must therefore be borne in mind 
that they may well be liable to the 
same delays as traditional houses in 
finishing the interiors. Pre-fabricated 
houses, in our experience, have a big 
contribution to make to the Hous- 
ing Programme in the Midlands. 
They are not, of course, the solution 
to every problem. For example, the 
firms in question are still dependent 
to a great extent upon a pool of local 
labour, for even though they usually 
import at least their key workers, they 
often rely on recruiting a lot of labour 
locally. 


When the type of house is satis- 
factorily settled and the Council sub- 
mits a tender at a price acceptable 
to our architects, formal approval for 
grant purposes follows, provided two 
small points are cleared. First the 
Council must install only fuel saving 
heating appliances, and secondly the 
softwood timber content of the houses 
must be in accordance with the Tim- 
ber Economy Memorandum issued by 
the Ministry of Works. Apart from 
sheet steel, softwood is the only com- 
modity, the consumption of which 
still requires a licence. Responsibility 
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REGIONAL HOUSING ORGANISATION OF THE M.L.G.P. 


for ordering materiais for housing 
work rests primarily with the build- 
ing contractor. Timber licences for 
housing work costing over £100 
undertaken both by local authorities 
and private individuals are issued by 
the regional office. 

When eagerly awaited houses start 
to come off the production line the 
local authority has the unenviable task 
of choosing the tenant. The choice of 
tenants for Council houses is a statu- 
tory duty of local authorities and one 
of their most jealously guarded pre- 
rogatives. The Department does not 
seek to interfere, but following the 
advice of the Housing Management 
Sub-Committee of the Central Hous- 
ing Advisory Committee the Minister 
has ..ade various recommendations 
regarding the methods by which they 
should select their tenants. The over- 
riding principle stressed by the Mini- 
ster is that houses must go, and be 
clearly seen to go, to those families 
in the greatest need of homes, and 
acting on these recommendations most 
local authorities operate a “ points ” 
system to enable them to determine 
priority on the basis of need. 


Other Aspects of Housing Work— 
Licensing 

The erection of houses by local 
authorities under the 1936 Act powers 
is responsible for the bulk of the work 
in the regional office, but there are 
other aspects of housing which are 
also dealt with. The licensing of 
house building work by private indi- 
viduals has been delegated to local 
authorities. This can be divided into 
two categories—the building of new 
houses, and work on existing houses. 
For new houses local authorities are 
allowed at the moment to issue up to 
one-fifth of their housing allocation 
in private enterprise licences, that is 
to people who wish to have a house 
built for their own occupation, subject 


to a limitation as to size and price. 
The Department’s view is that private 
licences, like Council houses, must go 
to people genuinely in need of homes, 
and local authorities have therefore 
been advised that they should issue 
the full one-fifth, only if they are 
satisfied that in their area the relative 
needs of applicants for Council houses 
and for private enterprise licences jus- 
tify it. Some local authorities in fact 
do not issue the full one-fitth of the 
allocation in private enterprise 
licences, and some do not devote any 
part of their allocation to licences— 
building Council houses instead. 

Owing to the need to restrict capital 
investment in the national interest, 
the amount available for work licensed 
by local authorities, that is to say 
work costing over £100 (usually re- 
pairs and conversions to existing 
houses), was severely limited some 12 
months ago, and local authorities are 
at present allowed to issue each year 
only 80 per cent of the value of the 
work they licensed in 1949. 


Conversions and Improvements 


In addition to the building of new 
houses by local authorities and private 
individuals, the pool of housing accom- 
modation is increased by the conver- 
sion of existing premises. Powers exist 
in the 1936 Act for local authorities 
to buy suitable premises for this pur- 
pose. When they are surplus to 
Government requirements, hutments 
and hostels erected during the war for 
the Services or for industrial or agri- 
cultural workers have been made 
available to local authorities, provided 
they can be satisfactorily converted 
for housing purposes without the un- 
economical use of labour and 
materials. 

An interesting feature of recent 
housing legislation is the Improve- 
ment Grant powers contained in the 
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Housing Act, 1949. These enable the 
Minister to make Exchequer contri- 
butions for work of improvement to 
existing houses or the provision of 
additional dwellings by the conversion 
of houses and other buildings, whether 
carried out by local authorities or by 
private persons. In the Midland 
Region comparatively little use has 
yet been made of these powers, 
although there is recent evidence of 
an increase in the number of appli- 
cations by private persons. For a trial 
period after the passing of the Act 
the final decision on all cases was 
given by Headquarters, but now that 
a general experience on them has been 
gained, the decision whether or not 
to promise the Exchequer contribu- 
tion has recently been delegated to 
regional offices. 
Epilogue 

And the staff of the regional hous- 
ing organisation—what of their per- 
sonal reactions to their work? As good 
Civil Servants they do not, of course, 
express opinions about the policy 
issues involved, but in the public ser- 
vice, as in industry, efficiency ulti- 
mately hangs on the well-being and 
contentment of the staff. First there 
is no doubt that decentralisation is 
popular in our small office. Many 
of the junior members recruited dur- 
. ing and since the war have always 
been assigned to the provinces, but 
most of the senior administrative staff 
worked in London before 1939. Leav- 
ing aside the question of housing 
accommodation for their families, the 
great majority would not, I think, 
willingly transfer to London. Apart 
from the purely personal considera- 
tions of shorter travelling time in the 
provinces (but not, alas, of lower rents 
and mortgages), there are two features 
of the work which probably account 
for this—first, work in the regional 
housing organisation has a human and 


urgent appeal. Houses are badly 
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needed and the staff can feel they 
have a positive part to play in trying 
to meet the demand. Secondly, from 
H.E.O. upwards we are in constant 
touch with the officers and represen- 
tatives of the local authorities and 
visiting Council offices and housing 
sites, which all adds interest and even 
enjoyment to “that dry drudgery of 
the desk’s dead wood,” as Charles 
Lamb called his official life. 

Relations with our professional staff 
are happy. They act purely as tech- 
nical advisers, for we work on the old 
principle that the expert is “on tap 
but not on top”. All official corres- 
pondence is carried on by the admini- 
strative side and all questions of prin- 
ciple—other than purely technical 
ones—are decided by the administra- 
tors. This may seem somewhat 
arbitrary, but in practice it works very 
well, and frees scarce professional 
people from the details of administra- 
tion, enabling them to devote all their 
time to the work for which they have 
been trained. 

Such are in outline the problems 
confronting the local authorities and 
the regional housing organisation in 
endeavouring to provide for the many 
thousands of families who need 
homes. Perhaps I might close with a 
reference to what has been achieved. 
From the end of the war up to 30th 
June, 1951, in Great Britain 913,604 
new permanent houses and flats have 
been built and 157,146 temporary 
houses, a total of 1,070,750. By the 
adaptation and repair of existing pre- 
mises another 336,927 dwellings have 
been provided, making a total of 
1,407,677. In a period of shortages 
of labour and materials and restriction 
on capital investment, this is a not 
inconsiderable contribution to the 
national well-being, for as the Turkish 
proverb says, “It matters less to a 
man where he is born than where he 
can live.” 
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French Regional Administration 


By KEITH PANTER-BRICK 


Mr. Panter-Brick is Assistant Lecturer in Political Science at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science. 


DT ie has already been written 
both in this Journal* and 
elsewhere on the various experiments 
in France since 1940 in regional 
administration. There has, however, 
been little detailed study, and perhaps 
because of this the changes are 
sometimes given an importance that 
is not warranted by the facts. There 
is a tendency to think of them as the 
extension of the prefectorial system 
to larger areas, and thus as a more 
or less deliberate attempt to deal 
with the problem, as acute in France 
as it is in England, of administrative 
areas. 


The Problem 


The problem itself is simply stated. 
The logic and symmetry of Napo- 
leon’s creation has broken down 
under modern conditions. The 
département has become too small 
as an administrative area, and, on 
the ground of greater efficiency, the 
Ministerial Departments have set up 
their own administrative areas. Again, 
much of modern administration is 
technical and specialised, and working 
through these regional offices the 
Ministerial Departments have estab- 
lished direct contact and control over 
local administration. The départe- 
ment has had to give way to the 
Ministerial | Department. The 
position of the Prefect as the local 
command over all administrative 
activity over a given area has been 
undermined. French administration 
became more or less split between 
the old and the new, between the 
traditional structure based upon area, 


and the modern based upon function. 
For many local officials the Prefect 
was not the authoritative represen- 
ative of their Minister. He came 
to be looked upon as the special 
representative of the Minister of the 
Interior whose “intervention in 
technical matters is inopportune and 
to be avoided as far as possible.” 
More and more local officials have 
tended to look to the Minister or 
the Ministry’s regional officials for 
the pouvoir hiérarchique. The 
following is the description given by 
a Sub-Prefect: “‘ The legal texts 
and renewed Ministerial instructions 
declare that within the département 
the Prefect is the supreme authority, 
and that all public services are strictly 
subordinate to him. The practice 
is, however, very different. For 
some time now, and especially since 
the war, there has been a grave 
disintegration of the Prefect’s 
authority. The local functioning 
of the various Ministries is more and 
more walled in; they are in direct 
and almost exclusive contact with 
Ministers. War-time brought two 
main developments. State inter- 
vention in social and economic 
matters led to the provision of 
numerous new services, all claiming 
autonomy and naturally rebellious 
to Prefectorial control. . . . Secondly, 
the older Ministerial Departments 
expanded their activities and deve- 
loped their own organisation. Each 
Ministry has tended to organise 
itself at the level of the département 
as independently as possible of the 
Prefect’s control.” 





* See “ Recent Trends in French Local Administration,” by V. D. Lipman, Pusiic 
ADMINISTRATION, re » 1947, and “A Development in French Regional Adminis- 
Pp’ 


tration,” by Brian man, PUBLIC AD 


MINISTRATION, Winter, 1950. 
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This state of affairs could be 
remedied, if not entirely at least to a 
considerable extent, by a system of 
regional Prefects to whom the regional 
offices of the various Ministerial 
Departments and all local adminis- 
tration would be subordinate. 

It is thus not unnatural to think 
of the regional Prefects set up under 
the Vichy régime, the regional Com- 
missaires de la République just after 
the Liberation, and perhaps also the 
present Inspecteurs Généraux d’Ad- 
ministration en Mission Extraordinaire 
as attempts at filling the gap. In 
none of these cases, however, has 
the region been a standard area for 
all administrative services: nor have 
these services and the personnel 
administering them ever been under 
the effective control of a single 
regional command. The failure to 
provide a standard region will of 
course affect the question of control, 
but there have also been independent 
reasons why such control has been 
so incomplete. Under Vichy the 
Government made no serious attempt 
to use the region as an integral part 
of the administrative structure, and 
after the Liberation when the Govern- 
ment was willing there was too much 
opposition. 


The Vichy “Préfets Régionaux’’ 

There was indeed the pretence 
that the regional Prefects represented 
a new administrative experiment. 
They were officially stated to act as 
a “ co-ordinating centre, so that the 
government be kept informed and 
its orders carried out, and certain 
matters be regulated locally.” But 
they began as little more than special 
administrators at regional level of 
certain vital services, in particular 
police and food rationing. Later 
they became responsible for various 
other services in the economic sphere. 
These were all, however, specific 
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tasks that were considered by Vichy, 
for political rather than reasons of 
administrative theory, more safely 
entrusted to a handful of carefully 
selected men than to ninety Prefects 
of the départements whose loyalty 
was by no means certain and who 
would be much less easily controlled. 
For all the rest of local administration 
Vichy continued to work through the 
normal channels. Later the practice 
grew up of bi-monthly meetings 
attended by the Minister of the 
Interior, other interested Ministers 
and the regional Prefects. Ostensibly 
they were to determine what matters 
shall be handled by the Prefects of 
the départements and regional Prefects 
respectively, but in fact they were 
the means the Government used to 
issue its orders, which were then to 
be passed on to the Prefects in the 
départements. The regional Prefect 
thus came to have a special political 
authority, and he might have come 
to have general responsibility for all 
administration within his region. 
But the Government continued to 
work in direct contact with the 
Prefects of the départements and in 
particular the various Ministries con- 
tinued their direct control over local 
administration through their own 
local officials, and in fact increased 
it. Clearly those local officials and 
the Prefects would only accept the 
authority of the regional Prefect 
where it was supported by the 
Government. Elsewhere it depended 
almost entirely upon personal con- 
siderations, upon the authority the 
regional Prefect could personally 
command, 


There is contained in a report by 
the inspectors of the Administration 
an account of the relations which 
existed between one regional Prefect 
and the Prefects in the départements 
under him. While it is an extreme 
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case it does illustrate the general 
position. This regional Prefect was 
of a lower rank than two of the 
Prefects from the départements.' 
When passing on the Government’s 
instructions to the Prefects in the 
départements he took great care to 
limit himself to a factual report of 
what was said at the meeting with 
the Ministers. The Prefects from the 
départements did not afterwards press 
for any clarification or explanation of 
the report “for fear of giving the 
impression they were looking for 
orders.” There is other evidence 
that the authority of the regional 
Prefect was very incomplete and at 
bottom dependent upon personal 
factors. For instance though the 
post of préfet délégué was created to 
allow the regional Prefect to delegate 
the administration of his own parti- 
cular département and concentrate 
on regional matters, in fact only one 
préfet délégué held powers amounting 
to those of a Prefect of a département. 
Many regional Prefects busied them- 
selves with their own département, 
especially if it or the chief town 
were particularly important. His 
special responsibility for certain 
matters in the region as a whole 
might even be delegated to the 
Prefects in the départements. Again 
though the regional Prefects had 
power of suspension over the officials 
in their region, they were very rarely 
used. Doueil® reports only eight 
cases for the two-year period August, 
1941, to September, 1943. As to 
one of the indispensible conditions 
for the exercise of -effective control, 
the standardisation of areas, despite 
the drawing up in 1941 of standard 
regions to be adopted by at least all 
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Ministerial Departments regulating 
economic matters, a thorough stand- 
ardisation was never achieved. 
Anomalous regions continued to exist 
for labour, social insurance, weights 
and measures, forestry conservation 
as well as health, education and the 
judiciary. 

Under Vichy then, the region was 
never an integral part of the main 
administrative structure and never 
represented an attempt to bring all 
administrative activity within a given 
area under a single co-ordinating 
command—which is the essence of 
the prefectorial system. It was a 
convenient means Vichy chose, on 
political grounds, for the safer and 
more certain administration of certain 
special administrative tasks. 


The “Commissaires de la 
République”’ (Regional 
Commissioners) 

With the abrogation of the special 
powers of these regional Com- 
missioners once communications were 
restored, the question arose as to 
their function and position in the 
administrative structure in normal 
times. Their continuance had been 
provided for when they were 
originally appointed ; they took over 
the powers the regional Prefects had 
under Vichy, the Vichy text actually 
remaining in force with some slight 
changes. But their appointment 
differed from that of the Vichy 
regional Prefects in that they were 
not at the same time Prefect of a 
département. When they lost their 
special powers they were left with a 
very fragmentary authority. It 
needed to be worked out; limited 


1 This is to be explained by the manner of their appointment. Certain Prefects 
who might have been recently appointed to a département and hence on a low grade 
were as such appointed regional Prefects. ‘‘ Mr. X is appointed Prefect of the département 
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and in this capacity, regional Prefect.” 


2“ T? Administration locale a Vépreuve de la guerre, 1939-49.” 
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in very imprecise terms to certain 
special tasks as under Vichy it 


inevitably invited challenge. Their 
appointment as exclusively regional 
officials did emphasise their authority 
over the Prefects in the départements 
and the regional officials of the 
Ministerial Departments, but it 
needed another definition if it was 
to be effective. In any case, the 
existing legal position had the political 
disadvantage of too close an asso- 
ciation with Vichy. 


In October, 1945, the Provisional 
Government introduced a reform 
which, had it not eventually aroused 
the deep _ hostility of the newly- 
elected deputies and local politicians, 
would have gone a long way towards 
giving the regional Commissioners a 
general control over administration 
in their regions, and thus making 
possible effective local co-ordination. 
In the preamble (Ordinance of 24th 
October, 1945) the region is roundly 
asserted to be an essential part of the 
Administration. We are reminded 
that “in each region there are 
roughly 30 regional offices, their 
authority narrowly divided and in 
continual conflict.” The Govern- 
ment’s intention was gradually to 
release the regional Commissioner 
from the actual administration of 
specific matters, which was largely 
what he had been doing since the 
abrogation of his special powers. 
Instead he was (Article 3) to 
“stimulate, control, lead and co- 
ordinate the activities of both the 
Prefects of the départements and the 
regional officials of the Ministerial 
Departments.” In the preamble 
this was explained to mean that he 
was “to see that administration did 
not become weighed down with 
routine,” that he was to “ initiate 
any reorganisation he might deem 
necessary”’ and “ensure that the 
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various administrative officials did 
not remain in rigid isolation from 
one another” and that he was “to 
root out, by local investigation if 
need be, redundancy.” To this 
end, under Article 4, the officials 
working in his region were to keep 
him fully informed of all Ministerial 
instructions, decisions taken and 
reports submitted to the central 
authorities : and they were to accept 
his instructions. By Articles 5 and 6 
the regional Commissioner had the 
right in times of urgency to overrule 
the decisions of the Prefect and 
other officials, provided an account 
was made to the appropriate Minister 
of any such action taken, and, under 
the same conditions, he had the 
right of suspension. 


We may usefully pause here to 
consider why this reorganisation 
aroused such hostility on the part 
of the backbenchers and _ local 
politicians. Administration in France 
has always remained centralised, but 
the reforms of the 19th century by 
providing for locally elected councils 
placed opposite the Prefect an 
authority to which he as an admin- 
istrator is ultimately subordinate. 
Corresponding to the administrative 
link between Minister and Prefect 
there appeared the political link 
between Minister and local politician. 
Because of the tutel/e and financial 
control there is no break in the 
administrative chain. But the Prefect 
in carrying out the decisions of the 
Government is faced with an influence 
which, if thwarted, can make itself 
felt higher in the administrative 
chain. The result is “ the weakening 
of the Government and the Admin- 
istration as against local political 
power. The locally elected man, 
often also a member of the conseil 
général or a Deputy, possesses an 
authority stronger than written in- 
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structions. A Mayor, elected and 
re-elected, achieves by popular con- 
sent a stability, and a moral influence 
over administration.”* The Prefect 
becomes the advocate of those whom 
he administers: and this is not 
because of personal ambition, his 
ingratiating himself with the local 
personalities of powerful influence, 
as some have alleged, but the fault 
(or virtue ?) of the system. Central 
administrative authority bends itself 
before local opinion. It is this 
flexibility of the administrative 
system that the backbenchers and 
local politicians felt to be endangered 
by the proposals to make effective 
in the hands of a regional official 
the general powers of co-ordination 
and control. There would be little 
objection to a regional Prefect if 
he was to be malleable in the hands 
of the local politicians. Some remarks 
of Jules Moch, Minister of the 
Interior, made in the Conseil de la 
République, are revealing. “I was 
amazed to see Deputies who had a 
request to make on behalf of their 
constituents come along accompanied 
by the Prefect. I sent out a circular 
immediately to all Prefects, saying 
that I would see them whenever 
they wished, that I would often call 
them to Paris, but never would I 
receive them as advocates of in- 
terested persons in their département 
for I myself only recognise the 
Prefect as a representative of the 
central Government.” Moch made 
it clear that he hoped to rescue the 
Prefect from the “ contradiction 
forced upon him by being both the 
executive agent of the département 
and thus defender of the département, 
and representative of the Govern- 
ment, carrying out its orders.” This 
is the interpretation Moch gives to 
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the reforms of local administration 
laid down in principle in Chapter X 


of the new Constitution. “ The 
Constitution provides that the dé- 
partement shall execute its own 
affairs . . . and that the Prefect shall 
remain solely the representative of 
the central Government.” This is 
the overthrow of the {futelle, and 
decentralisation: but it is also the 
reserving from local influence of 
administrative policy determined at 
the centre. It is this that lay under- 
neath the opposition. 

The reform never properly had 
time to come into effect. Shortly 
after its publication, the newly- 
elected Constituent Assembly met 
and many of the Deputies were 
pledged to the abolition of the 
regional Commissioners. One of 
their first tasks was approving the 
Estimates. The Committee for the 
Interior and the Finance Committee 
working in conjunction took the 
opportunity to abolish the regional 
Commissioners, no provision being 
made in the Budget for their con- 
tinuance after March, 1946. This 
was approved by the Assembly on 
28th December, 1945. 


Subsequent Developments 


The abolition of the regional 
Commissioners was no doubt a great 
disappointment to M. A. Tixier, 
Minister of the Interior, but for- 
tunately he had no difficulty in 
getting the Assembly to link their 
disappearance with that of most of 
the regional organisation of the 
various Ministerial Departments. If 
there would not be any regional 
Prefect to control them, they were 
better abolished so that the tradi- 
tional authority of the Prefect in 
the département could to some 





% Michel Debré “‘ La Mort de la République.” 


* Débats. Séance du 23 aout 1948, p. 2665. 








This fitted 


measure be restored. 
in with the wishes of the Assembly. 
It was a gratuitous opportunity to 
reduce the estimates, and the complex 
regional organisation of the Minis- 
terial Departments had always been 
a little out of the reach of their 


influence. It meant decisions were 
being taken neither at Paris nor 
locally, and one was not always sure 
where exactly. It would be easier 
with the control of local adminis- 
tration concentrated once again in 
the hands of the Prefect of the 
département. Accordingly the region 
came in for some very hard words. 

It cannot be said, however, that 
there was any great immediate im- 
provement in the Prefect’s position. 
Not all the Ministerial Departments 
were shorn of their regional or- 
ganisation: only those which were 
said to “double” the organisation 
in the département were to go. The 
Committee of Administrative Reform 
was asked to prepare within three 
months a proposed redrawing of the 
regional areas that were to remain 
in existence so as “to make for 
more coherent administration, and 
help the public in its relations with 
those administering them.” But no 
such report ever seems to have been 
produced. 

One or two attempts were made 
to strengthen the authority of the 
Prefect. M. Le Trocquer, the new 
Minister of the Interior (there was 
a change of Government in January, 
1946) sent out, immediately after the 
abolition of the regional Commis- 
sioners in April, 1946, a circular, 
which set out the principles which 
were to guide the Prefects in the 
départements in carrying out their 
administrative duties. In particular 
it asserted that ‘‘the Prefect, the 
Government’s sole representative in 
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the département, is the delegate of 
all the Ministers. All administrative 
services, except the judiciary, are 
under his authority. He is responsible 
for the controlling and co-ordinating 
of the acts of the local officials of 
the various Ministries . . .” 

In January, 1947, Léon Blum, 
then Prime Minister, drew attention 
in a circular to the non-observance 
of the long standing rule that Prefects 
were to report on the officials in 
their départements, and that no pro- 
motion or change was to be made 
without their being consulted. 

Nevertheless it must be admitted 
that these instructions seem to have 
had little practical effect. There is 
plenty of evidence that the Prefect 
continued to be side-tracked, or 
simply ignored. With Jules Moch at 
the Ministry of the Interior there was 
an improvement. Speaking in the 
Assembly, he said, “I send on the 
average three or four notes a week 
to my colleagues, and a copy to the 
Prime Minister, drawing their atten- 
tion to action taken by their local 
officials, without first consulting the 
Prefect, on matters in which the 
Prefect has initial authority. We 
have made some progress in this 
matter and I can say that we will 
eventually persuade all those in 
charge of local offices, whatever the 
Ministerial Department to which they 
belong—the Ministry of Justice 
excepted . . .—that they are sub- 
ordinate to the Prefect.’® 

This is not the place for an enquiry 
into the difficulties involved in 
bringing the modern administrative 
services under the co-ordinating 
control of the Prefect. It has merely 
been our intention to show that the 
recent emphasis has been on restoring 
the traditional structure and not on 
reintroducing some form of regional 





5 Débats. 6.4.1949, p. 437. 
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administration. It has been suggested 
that the Inspecteurs Généraux d’Ad- 
ministration en Mission Extraordinaire 
might silently and surreptitiously act 
as a sort of regional Prefect. Mr. 
Chapman has mentioned how they 
have been openly used for certain 
special purposes. There is reason 
to believe that they do have some 
unofficial influence in their regions 
outside their strictly limited police 


powers. But any such influence would 
be over the Prefects of the departe- 
ments, and does not detract from the 
problem of strengthening the control 
of the latter within their own ad- 
ministrative areas. It is this problem 
which engages present day attention. 
In any case, should thoughts turn 
to.a system of regional control, past 
experiments are of little value as 
models for the future. 





* PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, Winter, 1950, 
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Case Studies of Public Administration 
in the United States 


By HAROLD STEIN 


Mr. Stein is Staff Director of the Committee of Public 

Administration Cases, Washington, D.C., and author of two 

of the Cases already published. A fuller account of this 

experiment is contained in the American Political Science 
Review, Fune, 1951. 


OR the past three years several 

American universities (grouped 
together in an ad hoc organisation, 
the Committee on Public Administra- 
tion Cases, and currently in its 
successor, the Inter-University Case 
Programme) have been collaborating 
in the preparation of studies of policy 
decisions in government for use in the 
teaching of public administration. 
These “ public administration cases ”’, 
as they are called, are detailed studies 
in contemporary administrative 
history. Their distinctive feature is 
the deliberate focusing on the pro- 
cesses which underlie the making of 
decisions in government agencies. 
The decision is taken as the critical 
element in the analysis of administra- 
tive activity. 

Almost any kind of decision, pro- 
vided it is illustrative of persistent 
and recurring problems in public 
administration in the United States, 
may form the subject of a case. Thus 
one of the published cases deals with 
the pulling and hauling over many 
months that preceded the eventual 
sale of some 80 U.S. government- 
owned tankers to foreign nationals; 
another tells of the dispute between 
the governing board of a rural 
county and the state and federal 
authorities, concerning the applica- 
tion of “merit” regulations to the 
appointment of a county welfare 
board secretary; still another des- 
cribes the steps leading to a decision 
to have the T.V.A. construct a new 
synthetic ammonia plant. As these 
scattered illustrations suggest, the 
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cases, although always centred on the 
decisions made within government 
agencies, set forth at length and con- 
cretely, the impingements of Congress 
and pressure groups, and other pheno- 
mena of the American political scene 
that affect the administrative process 
in the United States. 

The cases are drafted so as to give 
the reader as much as possible a 
sense of actual participation in the 
events, and are designed to shed 
some realistic light on an area that 
has all too often been described 
largely in formal or moralistic terms. 
To this end, the cases make full use 
of informal and unpublished material 
such as departmental memoranda, 
biographical notes on participants, 
and information gathered by inter- 
views, as well as the relevant pub- 
lished sources such as regulations and 
Congressional reports. Access to 
governmental files has been facilitated 
by the absence of any strong tradition 
of civil service anonymity; and, for 
cases dealing with defunct agencies, 
the necessary documents constitute 
archival material that is generally 
available to scholars in any event. 
The general though not universal 
success of the case writers in being 
able to lay their hands on what was 
needed is at bottom a reflection of 
the excellent co-operative relations 
between practitioners and professors 
of public administration in the United 
States. 


Establishment of the case pro- 
gramme was inspired by the success of 
some preliminary experimental work at 
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Harvard University, where cases were 
prepared and have been used as the 
basic teaching material in a graduate 
seminar in public administration and 
public policy since 1945. The present 
enterprise was started in 1948, when 
four universities joined in sponsoring 
an extended programme, supported in 
major part by grants from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
Most of the first group of twenty- 
odd cases were centred on problems 
of the U.S. national administration in 
Washington. In the second phase of 
the programme, now beginning, 
emphasis will be placed on state and 
local cases, and on cases in interna- 
tional administration. The cases are 
published in mimeographed or multi- 
lithed form as issued, and are sold at 
approximately cost prices. They are 
listed at the end of this article. A 
large volume containing a substantial 
selection of the completed cases is 
scheduled for formal publication in 
January, 1952. 


Some Problems 


So much for a general description. 
You will also wish to have a brief 
account of how some of the difficult 
and obvious problems inherent in the 
general nature of the undertaking 
have been solved, or at least dealt 
with. The following answer is un- 
fortunately for very practical reasons 
not so deep as a well nor so wide as 
a church door; but perhaps for the 
immediate purpose of indicating some 
working practices, like Mercutio’s 
wound, ’tis enough, ’twill serve. 


One cluster of problems that every 
case must solve, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, is theoretical in character. 
To illustrate: assume for the moment 
complete access to all persons, all 
documents, in other words complete 
omniscience on the part of the writer, 
for the given period and set of 
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incidents: a complete transcript of 
“reality” so based (if relevance is 
very broadly construed), covering, for 
example, the sale or lease of a group 
of government aluminium plants, 
would be inconceivably long. But the 
actual case study that treats of this 
problem covers no more than 90 
pages. What has been omitted? 
Obviously the unknowable and the 
unknown, always infinitely larger than 
the known. But the sum of the data 
known in detail or in general is still 
enormously more voluminous than 
what is set forth in the text; clearly 
there has been a drastic process of 
condensation and selection. Guides 
for this process are perhaps best 
understood in terms of the perspective 
that has been adopted. The perspec- 
tive (in this and most other instances) 
may be described as that of an ideal- 
ised administrator curious to retrace 
the factors that he might have taken 
into account in forecasting or follow- 
ing the path of a particular decision 
or set of decisions. Psychological 
factors? Obviously so—but reduced 
to characteristic administrative short- 
hand. Not a Freudian analysis, but 
rather the work-a-day “we can 
persuade so-and-so if we play up 
such-and-such a point.” Economic 
or legal factors? Naturally—but only 
as a very conscientious lay admini- 
strator might brief himself in prepara- 
tion for a Congressional hearing 
where highly technical corollary points 
could be passed over to general 
counsel or chief economists. The 
role of pressure groups, public and 
legislative acceptance, the inherent 
jurisdictional jealousies of other 
agencies? Elements not to be over- 
looked, for these constitute the sea in 


which the American administrator 
sinks or swims. 
Thus, each case study, told 


from this perspective, if successfully 
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handled, is likely to give former 
participants in the action a sense 
of living through once again the 
“whole” story because of the very 
fact that they are administrators. 
Indeed, many of the actors on reading 
the cases have expressed surprise at 
how much they have learned that they 
had forgotten—or never known. Such 
a happy result is not always attained 
even by the most adroit case writer: 
some administrators object to any 
revealing of the past in which their 
side of the story is not the whole 
story, and others 
merely at the reopening of closed 
books. But the reception accorded 
the cases by the participant-admini- 


strators (even where various disputants - 


are concerned) has been generally 
favourable. As thus defined, the 
studies are, or are meant to be 
“ objective,” and tend to give the 
impression of telling the “whole” 
story. The fact that complete objec- 
tivity and total recall are unattainable 
is perhaps irrelevant. 


These studies are thus set in a 
frame of reference that reflects a 
perspective apart, but not very far 
from, that of the working admini- 
strator. Objectivity is sought—not in 
some abstract sense—but as part of a 
deliberate attempt to give the reader 
the greatest possible opportunity to 
reflect on the variable and repetitive 
factors in the processes that lead to 
administrative decisions. And for 
this same reason, the studies dwell at 
length—are distorted, if one will—on 
the observed and unobserved alterna- 
tives, the interplay of function and 
procedure and structure: in other 
words, on those aspects of the total 
process that can be noted analytically 
as “ administrative ” in character; but 
they are drafted to be read with these 
factors taken as part of the larger 
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are displeased - 


process, and not as elements to be 
manipulated in a vacuum. 


Access and Clearance 

The two major practical problems 
in case preparation are, in general 
terms, access and clearance. The case 
writer approaches his task somewhat 
like a highly responsible reporter for 
a highly responsible magazine. He 
feels free to use (generally without 
attribution of source) what he learns 
in interviews; but, except for a very 
few special instances mostly of an 
autobiographical character, it has 
never seemed feasible to secure the 
necessary solidity and detail without 
access to the actual working files or 
significant papers in the files. Where 
the files have become part of archives 
permanently dedicated to historical 
research, access presents no general 
problem. But to recapture enough 
of the atmosphere and the shadings 
from files without interviews is usually 
also not practical, though the need for 
interviewing is obviously reduced 
when the archival material is both 
full and frank (in one instance tran- 
scripts of telephone conversations 
happened to be available—a privilege 
of which the British historian is 
probably always deprived). 

In cases where the files have not 
been transferred to an archival 
status, access requires agency permis- 
sion (though former officials or offi- 
cials of other agencies are sometimes 
able to supply crucial file material, 
even in the absence of agency permis- 
sion). And here, judgment in choice 
of subject is crucial The U.S. 
Department of State, for example, 
made fully available, with merely 
insignificant exceptions, its files on 
the rather controversial subject of 
the preparation and passage of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946. But 
only a supreme optimist would hope 
to secure free access in 1951 to the 
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Department’s files on the Palestine 
problem for the past two or three 
years. 

Civil servants and political officials 
(the distinction between the two is 
vague in the United States) vary in 
their willingness (and ability) to dis- 
cuss frankly controversial or even 
non-controversial official events of the 
past; but in this country there is no 
general sense of impropriety in reveal- 
ing who did what in government. In 
a nation which takes the disclosures 
of the MacArthur hearings in its 
stride, it is hardly surprising that 
public officials are not shocked at the 
thought that some public business can 
be made public property. Further- 
more—and the importance of this 
factor should not be under-estimated 
—many public officials in the United 
States are anxious to encourage the 
serious study of public administration 
and willing to suffer some degree of 
embarrassment in that cause. 

The problem of formal clearance— 
ie., formal agency or personal censor- 
ship or approval prior to publication 
—has, with a few annoying excep- 
tions, been evaded or avoided, or 
satisfactorily solved. On the other 
hand, there has been a conscientious 
effort (with only a few rather special 
exceptions) to circulate draft copies 
of each case to the chief participants 
in the events (and to other well- 
placed observers) for comment and 
criticism. Most agency officials have 
been well pleased to avoid the official 
responsibility that would inevitably 


* accompany official clearance, and have 


been satisfied to criticise freely, with 


the full understanding that author 
and editor retained final judgment 
on what to do in revising the text. 
Of about thirty case studies (almost 
all dealing with more or less contro- 
versial topics of the past ten or 
fifteen years) only two are currently 
held in temporary suspense because 
of clearance difficulties. About four 
were issued in spite of the express 
disapproval of individuals, most of 
them no longer government officials, 
and none presenting an official 
position 

The Inter-University Case Pro- 
gramme now beginning its work antici- 
pates more frequent difficulties in 
access or clearance than its predeces- 
sor, the Committee on Public Admini- 
stration Cases, because of the planned 
increased concentration on two com- 
paratively new fields of investigation: 
state and local administration in the 
United States, and _ international 
administration. Taken _ severally, 
these administrative worlds are 
smaller and more personal than U.S. 
national administration; the tradition 
of very public legislative investigation 
is less thoroughgoing; the bonds with 
students of public administration are 
somewhat uneven. But enough start 
has been made in these fields so that 
the undertaking appears feasible. 
Whether such an undertaking would 
be feasible in England—what limita- 
tions on subject matter or on naming 
names, or on treatment might be 
imposed—is hardly something on 
which it would be becoming for an 
American to speculate. 


List of Published Cases 


Case 


The Disposal of the Aluminium Plants ... 


The Foreign Service Act of 1946 


Consumers’ Counsel and the National Bituminous 


Coal Commission 


Kings River Project in the Basin of the Great 


Central Valley 


Author Price 
Harold Stein ... cg |. ee 
Harold Stein ods 2.00 
Kathryn S. Arnow ... 1.25 
Arthur A. Maass_.... 1.00 
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Transfer of the Children’s Bureau 

Development of Self-Insurance Plans in the 
Treasury Department ve aoe 

Latin American Proceeding 

Smith and the O.P.A. < 

Battle of Blue Earth County ... 

Enactment of F.B.I. Retirement Bill 

Air Co-ordinating Committee 

Indonesian Assignment 

T.V.A. Ammonia Plant 

Early History of the Defence Plant Corporation 

Office of Education Library ; wa 

Gotham in the Air Age 

Feasibility Dispute 

Reconversion Controversy 

The Natural Cement Issue 

The Sale of the Tankers ‘ 

The Attack on the Cost of Living Index. 


E. Drexel Godfrey, Jr. 


Kathryn S. Arnow ... 
W. Scott Payne 
Robert L. Gold 

Paul N. Ylvisaker ... 
Joseph F. Marsh, Jr. 
W. Scott Payne 
Charles Wolf, Jr. 
Ellen St. Sure 
Clifford J. Durr 
Corinne Silverman 
Herbert Kaufman 
John Brigante 
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Paul N. Ylvisaker ... 
Louis W. Koenig 
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Personnel Statistics and Sickness- 


Absence Statistics 


By F. H. SPRATLING, F.1.A. 
AND 
F. J. LLoyp, B.Sc., F.1.A. 


Mr. Spratling is Staff Administration Officer, London Transport 

Executive and Mr. Lloyd is also on the Executive’s staff. Their 

paper was originally given before the Institute of Actuaries, 

26th February, 1951, and is reprinted here in a slightly modified 

form by kind permission of the Editor of the Fournal of the 
Institute of Actuaries. 


1. As an organisation increases in 
size, SO must its management increas- 
ingly depend on statistical measure- 
ment of performance and statistical 
presentation of fact. The nature and 
range of the statistics will be governed 
largely by the functions of the organ- 
isation concerned but if the staff is 
of more than modest size, personnel 
statistics will certainly be among 
them. 


2. Most routine requirements of 
management are satisfied by simple 
enumerations—numbers of staff in 
various categories at a given date, 
numbers who enter and leave the ser- 
vice in a given period, numbers in 
training, numbers absent for various 
reasons, and so on. For some pur- 
poses, enumerations may be supported 
by percentages, such as the percentage 
of staff employed who leave the 
employer’s service in the course of a 
year (usually called “the annual rate 
of turnover of labour”), or the per- 
centage of productive time lost 
through sickness absence. 


3. But the management of a large 
organisation must concern itself with 
more than routine. In the develop- 
ment of staff policy, it must take a 
long view. It must, for example, 


ensure that a nucleus of skilled and 
experienced staff is built up in each 
branch of its service, so that efficiency 
can be maintained as the older staff 
retire. It must be informed on mat- 
ters concerning recruitment to and 
wastage from its service. 


In the 


interests of the physical health and 
general well-being of its staff, it must 
pursue an active policy in relation to 
working conditions in the broadest 
sense. 


4. Suitable statistical data contri- 
bute much to the informed considera- 
tion of such matters. They are essen- 
tial for many financial purposes; 
reliable estimates of the cost of pen- 
sions and sick pay, for example, can- 
not be prepared without a solid 
statistical foundation. In the same 
way, the operation of an industrial 
medical service is greatly assisted by 
statistical analysis of sickness absence, 
and by subdivision of sickness absence 
into broad diagnostic groups, so that 
the relationship between different 
occupations and different causes of 
sickness may be studied. From time 
to time the Industrial Health Research 
Board of the Medical Research Coun- 
cil has made studies of sickness 
absence in particular occupations, but 
a positive approach to questions of 
industrial health in large organisations 
demands systematic collection of 
sickness-absence data. 


5. Age-distributions of particular 
groups of staff are at least as impor- 
tant as their numbers in considering 
long-term staffing problems. The 
proportion of staff resigning their em- 
ployment is likely to be several times 
as high in the first year or two of ser- 
vice as it is after five years or more 
at the same job. Among men, at least, 
the yearly amount of sickness causing 
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absence from work increases with age; 
the normal amount of sickness absence 
for men in the late fifties is about 
two or three times as much as it is 
in the twenties and early thirties. The 
sickness absence of women is nor- 
mally more than that of men, and 
that of married women more than that 
of unmarried women. 

6. For these reasons, simple state- 
ments of numbers of staff and crude 
overall percentages are at best inade- 
quate for managerial purposes. It is 
as if the serious demographer were 
expected to be satisfied with crude 
birth rates and death rates per 1,000 
population. Numbers of staff, wast- 
age and sickness absence ought to be 
capable of analysis by age, length of 
service, sex and, for women, marital 
status, if they are to lead to a true 
appreciation of the matters on which 
they bear. Sickness-absence statistics 
ought to be capable of further sub- 
division into diagnostic groups. 

7. The object of this paper is to 
discuss principles and methods of col- 
lection and analysis of personnel 
statistics and sickness-absence statis- 
tics, with special reference to a system 
developed in the undertaking of the 
London Transport Executive to meet 
administrative, financial and medical 
requirements. Punched-card methods 
are used, for they permit reliable and 
informative data to be prepared in 
greater detail than can be compiled at 
reasonable cost by ordinary clerical 
methods. The sickness-absence statis- 
tics are found incidentally to serve 
purposes beyond those of the under- 
taking itself; in several applications 
they are proving of value to the wider 
purposes of medical research. 

8. The Central Record of Staff 
Statistics, as it is called in London 
Transport, acknowledges and pre- 
serves the intimate relationship that 
exists in fact between the statistics 
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of. manpower, wastage and sickness 
absence. Principles and methods 
developed by actuaries for other pur- 
poses prove to be well-suited to the 
requirements of the work, although 
their detailed application must obvi- 
ously be governed by the circum- 
stances and structure of the organisa- 
tion concerned. 


The Nature of the Problem 


9. The staff of London Transport 
number about 100,000. They are 
employed in many different types of 
work with no common hours of duty. 
Drivers and conductors of the road 
vehicles, porters, ticket collectors and 
other grades of operating staff gener- 
ally work on a rotating shift basis. 
Maintenance of vehicles, equipment 
and plant goes on at all hours of the 
day and night. The staff in the over- 
haul works are employed substantially 
under factory conditions, with a five- 
day week. Most of the clerical staff 
work normal office hours on five and 
a half days a week. To obtain valid 
statistical comparisons, it is necessary 
to consider the staff in homogeneous 
occupational groups subject to com- 
mon, or closely comparable, condi- 
tions of service. 


10. The staff report for duty at, 
and are based. for day-to-day admini- 
strative purposes on, many different 
places of employment spread over the 
London Transport Area of some 
2,000 square miles. The individual 
employees’ personal record files are 
normally built up progressively and 
held in the various employing depart- 
ments, where they are maintained and 
used for day-to-day purposes. The 
basic problem of the Central Record is 
to collect and to record at the centre 
of the organisation all data relevant 
to a statistical presentation of facts 
relating to the staff employed at any 
time, recruitment, promotion, wastage 
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and sickness absence of the staff as a 
whole and of particular groups of 
| staff. Until the Central Record was 
created, it was necessary to collect 
and collate non-routine statistical data 
by means of ad hoc returns prepared 

in the employing departments, a 

laborious and time-consuming process. 

Principles 
11. In the creation and mainten- 
ance of the Central Record, four basic 
principles have been, and are being, 

' observed, namely: — 

(a) The Central Record must at all 
times, in total and in detail, 
be as accurate as possible. 

(6) Only such facts as can be kept 
up to date accurately by nor- 
mal administrative processes 
are punched into the Central 
Record cards. 

(c) The collection of data for the 
Central Record must impose 
as small a burden as possible 
on the functional departments 
of the undertaking; any addi- 

| tional work entailed in provid- 

| ing such data should not be 
more than is commensurate 
with the value expected to be 
derived from the Central 
Record. 

| (d) For any series of observations 

capable of statistical analysis 

from the Central Record, the 





corresponding ‘exposed to 
| risk’ must always be avail- 
able. 


12. Because it is of little value to 
| provide the statistically inexpert with 
a mass of statistical raw material, pro- 
vision has been made for the appre- 
ciation of statistics derived from the 
Central Record by suitably qualified 
staff. 

13. Throughout, there has been 
close collaboration between the medi- 
cal officer and the actuary on all 
matters involving medical considera- 
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tions; such collaboration is essential 
if the best results are to be obtained. 


Outline of System 

14. Basically, the Central Record 
consists of three files of punched cards 
called: — 

(a) The Main File; 

(b) the Wastage File; 

(c) the Sickness-Absence File. 
The Main File, at any time, contains 
one card (the Main Card) for each 
employee then in the service. When 
an employee leaves the service or a 
change occurs in one or other of the 
facts recorded in the Main Card 
because, for example, the employee 
has been promoted, the date and 
nature of the event are punched into 
the card, which is then passed to the 
Wastage File. If the employee is still 
in the service, a fresh Main Card is 
created for him, punched with up-to- 
date particulars. The Main File 
becomes the source of statistical in- 
formation about the active staff, while 
the Wastage File contains the data 
from which wastage of various kinds 
and promotion and transfer rates 
from one occupation, or grade as it 
is called, to another can be measured 
and analysed. 


15. The Sickness-Absence File is 
built up on the general basis of a 
separate card (the Sickness-Absence 
Card) for each spell of sickness 
absence. The methods employed per- 
mit commencement or discontinuation 
of a Sickness-Absence File as occa- 
sion requires for particular groups of 
staff. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the appreciation of sickness- 
absence statistics is a long-term under- 
taking. The experience of a single 
year is of limited value and may even 
be misleading; collection of data must 
continue for several years if results of 
any real value are to be obtained from 
such statistics. 
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The Main File and the Wastage File 
16. The facts punched into each 
Main Card are set out below; except 
for the employee’s name and initials, 
suitable numerical codes are used 
for items not numerical in form. 
Item 
Name and initials 
Identification number (if any) 
Sex 
Dates of 
birth 
entry to service 
entry to grade 
Department 
Normal place of reporting for duty 
Grade (occupation) 
Method of entry to Grade 


Previous grade (if any) in London 
Transport service 

Transport undertaking from which 
the employee was transferred to 
the service of the London Pas- 
senger Transport Board or the 
London Transport Executive, as 
the case may 


17. Spare columns in the Main 
Cards are available for recording sub- 
sidiary data required for particular 
purposes from time to time, either of 
general application or of limited 
application to particular groups of 
staff. When a change occurs in any 
of the recorded facts for a particular 
employee, the additional information 
set out below is punched into the 
Main Card, which is then passed to 
the Wastage File. 

Item 
Date of change 
Reason for change 


considered. Large numbers of staff 
are covered by incremental scales, 
some long and some short, related 
to age and/or to length of service in 
the grade, while from time to time, 
new rates of pay affecting simultane- 





Remarks 


Mr, Mrs or Miss 


Direct entry, promotion, reduction in grade, 
transfer from another grade for medical 
reasons, or transfer for other reasons 


London Transport as it now exists was formed 
by amalgamation of many separate transport 
undertakings 





ously large numbers of staff are 
introduced. It follows that inclusion 
of the rate of pay in the Main Card 
would substantially increase card 
turnover. Moreover, for many pur- 
poses, earnings are of more conse- 
quence than standard rates of pay. 
Earnings include additional payments 
for such items as week-end, night and 
Bank Holiday working, and vary 


from week to week for individual | 


employees. Other and more _appro- 





Remarks 


Dismissal, resignation, retirement (age), dis- 


Diagnostic code (only in cases of 
death, discharge for medical rea- 
sons, or transfer for medical rea- 
sons) 


charge for medical reasons, death, transfer to 


another grade for medical reasons, transfer | 


for other reasons, promotion, reduction in 
grade, change of name or number, or change | 
of normal place of reporting for duty 


— 





———_—~ + 


| 
| 


| 


| 


3-Figure International Statistical Classification | 


(see paragraph 67) 


18. The omission of the employee’s 
rate of pay from the Main Card may 
be a matter of comment. The desir- 
ability of including this, and incident- 
ally certain other items, was carefully 
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priate ‘means than those provided 1 by 
the Central Record exist for obtaining 
statistics of earnings. It was therefore 
considered that inclusion of the 
standard rate of pay in the Main 
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Card would have ‘caused more com- 
plication than the information was 
worth. 


19. The Main File was created in 
sections over a period of two years. 
For each section of staff, a date was 
fixed and a special collecting card 
was created showing the name, 
identification number (if any) and 
grade of each employee on the pay- 
roll at the relevant date. The data 
required for the Main Card was then 
extracted, case by case, from the 
employee’s personal record file and 
recorded in manuscript on the collect- 
ing card. Provisional Main Cards 
were then punched from the collecting 
cards and a thorough check imposed 
by comparing tabulations of the pro- 
visional Main Cards with the personal 
record files. The appropriate section 
of the Main File was then accepted 
as correct at the known date and 
handed over to normal maintenance 
with effect from that date. 


20. Maintenance of the Main File 
is based on copies of documents called 
Change in Pay-roll Advices which are 
prepared each week to authorise 
changes in the pay-roll, that is to say, 
addition of the names of new em- 
ployees, deletion of the names of 
those who have left the service and 
authorisation of all changes in status 
and rates of pay. These documents 
are prepared primarily for the pur- 
pose their title indicates. Simul- 
taneous preparation of an additional 
copy for Central Record purposes 
causes no appreciable amount of extra 
work. The number of card move- 
ments, and so the number of punch 
operators required to maintain the 
Main File, is governed to some extent 
by the degree of detail reflected in the 
coding of such items as grade, depart- 
ment and normal place of reporting 
for duty, as well as the more signifi- 


cant facts of recruitment, promotion 
and wastage. 


21. Great importance is attached 
to the care of the cards and to the need 
for accuracy. It is possible to organise 
work of this kind in alternative ways. 
In the flow, or progressive, system the 
work is arranged so that one punch 
operator completes one operation for 
all the cards; another punch operator 
completes another operation, and so 
on. The alternative system holds each 
punch operator responsible, among 
other things, for all the work involved 
in maintenance of a section of the 
Main File, and, of course, for the 
accuracy of the work. This latter 
method is used in the Central Record 
and is producing satisfactory results. 


22. As an over-all numerical 
control of the cards, each punch 
operator records and compiles pro- 
gressive totals of the number of entries 
in each Change in Pay-roli Advice in 
a book in columnar form, similar in 
principle to the class-books main- 
tained for controlling the accuracy of 
a life office’s valuation data. In addi- 
tion, a positive check of part of the 
Main File is made against the current 
pay-roll each week, arranged on a 
system which ensures that each part 
of the Main File will be so checked at 
least once in every two years. Other 
less systematic checks arise inci- 
dentally in the course of the normal 
work. 


23. It will be appreciated that the 
detailed content of the Main File is 
constantly changing. Because of the 
difficulty of making statistical analyses 
by reference to a changing file and, 
indeed, the impracticability of making 
retrospective analyses, it is a feature 
of the system that a duplicate pack of 
cards is reproduced from the existing 
Main File at 31 December each year. 
The new pack becomes the current 
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and changing Main File for the ensu- 
ing year, while the old pack is used as 
a working pack, reflecting the staff 
position in detail at the relevant 
31 December. The working pack is 
sorted, first by year of birth, and 
secondly by year of entry to service. 
Age to be attained and duration of 
service to be completed in the follow- 
ing year, are then gang-punched into 
the cards.* 


The Sickness-Absence File 


24. The Sickness-Absence File is 
supplemental to the Main File. It 
comprises a separate card for each 
spell of sickness absence. For an 
employee who goes sick, the informa- 
tion already punched into the Main 
Card (see paragraph 16) is repro- 
duced in the Sickness-Absence Card 
with the addition of the following 
facts specific to the period of sickness 
absence to which the card relates: 


Item 
Day of week and date of 
commencement of absence 
termination of absence 
Number of calendar days of absence 


Number of normal rest days in the 
period of absence 


Type of absence 


Diagnostic code 
Reason for termination of absence 


25. Employing departments render 
weekly returns? of all sickness absence 
experienced by the appropriate groups 
of staff during the week. 

26. When the weekly return is 
received in the Central Record, new 
Sickness-Absence Cards are created 


for absences which commenced during 
the week. If the absence terminated 
in the same week, the card can be 
completely punched in a single opera- 
tion. If not, the partially completed 
card is held in suspense and checked 
week by week against the following 
entries on successive returns until the 
absence terminates, when the remain- 
ing data are punched into the card. 
27. Originally, weekly returns were 
obtained showing complete details of 
the sickness absences which termin- 
ated in that week, and nothing more. 
This procedure was devised so that 
the employing department would have 
to make one return only for each 
period of sickness absence, however 
long it lasted. Experience of this 
method was unsatisfactory; it was 
found that a significant proportion of 
the sickness absences was omitted 
altogether. The method described in 
paragraph 25 involves slightly more 


Remarks 





Conditions governing rest days vary widely for 
different groups of staff in London Transport; 


it is necessary to record both items if a 
reliable measure of working days lost is to 
be obtained 


Whether sickness absence supported by a 
medical certificate, sickness absence not sup- 


ported by a medical certificate, absence due 
to accident on duty, or absence due to 
accident off duty 


3-Figure International Statistical Classification 
Whether return to duty in same grade, return 


to duty in another grade, discharge for 
medical reasons, retirement (age), death, dis- 
— resignation, or grant of maternity 
eave 


work, but it is accurate and provides 
a record incidentally which is useful 
for other purposes. 


The Nature of Wastage 
28. Wastage from a_ particular 
employer’s service is caused by 








1For method of calculating age and duration of service see Appendix A to 
paper as printed in the Journal of the Institute of Actuaries. 

2 The form used for the drivers and conductors of the Central Buses was 
reproduced in Appendix B—see Journal of the Institute of Actuaries. 
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dismissal, resignation, retirement on 
grounds of age, discharge for medical 
reasons and death. Wastage from 
particular grades of staff in the same 
employment, also includes promo- 
tions, reductions in grade and 
transfers to other grades for medical 
or other reasons. In measuring wast- 
age, methods must be used which 
have regard to the different character- 
istics of the various causes. Some of 
the more important of these character- 
istics will now be discussed. 

29. Sex and, for women, marital 
status exert a profound influence on 
the experience, and it is axiomatic 
that separate statistics should be 
maintained for men, married women 
and unmarried women. 

30. The statistical characteristics of 
wastage due to death, discharge for 
medical reasons and transfers to other 
grades for medical reasons, are similar 
in many respects. Rates of decrement 
from these causes vary with age and, 
in particular occupations, may vary 
independently with length of service, 
but the variations are unlikely to be 
abrupt with minor changes in either 
characteristic. It is of value to record 
the medical diagnosis of the cause of 
death or ill-health in individual cases. 
For this purpose the same _inter- 
nationally agreed 3-figure classifica- 
tion may be used as for sickness 
absence. If comparisons are sought 
to be made between the mortality and 
invalidity experience of groups of 
workers in different employments, it 
has to be remembered that the scope 
for absorption in alternative employ- 
ment of employees who are partly in- 
capacitated varies greatly from one 
undertaking to another; they cannot, 
for example, be employed on work 
which entails responsibility for public 
safety. In particular cases, an 
employer’s policy may also be influ- 
enced by other considerations, includ- 


ing the nature of any pension 
arrangements that may exist. For 
some purposes it would be useful to 
examine mortality after retirement 
from particular employment, and to 
associate it with mortality during 
service and invalidity, but the neces- 
sary data do not become available to 
the employer unless domestically 
financed pension arrangements are in 
operation. 

31. In times of stability, promotion 
rates and rates of transfer from one 
grade to another within the service 
of the same employer are governed 
largely by the policy of the employer. 
If, because of the influence of external 
circumstances, the undertaking ex- 
pands or contracts rapidly from time 
to time, or is subjected to major 
changes of organisation, promotion 
and transfer rates will be correspond- 
ingly affected. In general, the influ- 
ence of age and length of service in 
particular grades will repay careful 
study. Dismissals and reductions in 
grade are normally fairly infrequent 
and inadequacy of data prevents 
detailed examination; in such circum- 
stances, simple enumerations or crude 
rates suffice. Waves of redundancy 
sometimes occur. When they do, the 
individual employees reduced in grade 
or declared redundant are usually 
determined by a formula which has 
regard both to age and length of 
service, but the incidence of redund- 
ancy is hardly a matter for statistical 
examination by methods appropriate 
to other causes of wastage. 

32. Resignation is usually the most 
important single source of wastage. 
An unduly large number of resigna- 
tions from employment is a source 
of social waste as well as a matter 
of concern and expense to the indivi- 
dual employer. Resignation rates vary 
with age and length of service, but 
normally length of service exercises 
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much the more powerful influence of 
the two. Resignation rates are usually 
highest (and sometimes they are very 
high) after short durations of service, 
but as the length of service increases, 
the resignation rate normally reduces 
fairly rapidly until it reaches a rela- 
tively low level after five years or so 
of service. 

33. To some extent, resignation 
rates are an index of the success or 
otherwise of the employer’s recruit- 
ment policy and methods of selection 
of staff. Circumstances external. to 
the particular employment can exer- 
cise a considerable influence; for 
example, resignation rates are likely 
to be much higher in conditions of 
full employment than when there is 
appreciable unemployment. Such 
circumstances change from time to 
time and from place to place. The 
experience of individual calendar 
years should therefore be recorded 
and examined separately. For under- 
takings whose activities are geo- 
graphically dispersed, geographical 
subdivisions of the data are also of 
value. : 

34. In many occupations, seasonal 
influences affect the ebb and flow of 
labour, a possibility which must 
always be borne in mind and suitably 
provided for when examining wastage 
statistics. 

35. An employer troubled by over- 
many resignations would be assisted 
by a reliable indication of the reasons 
which cause his employees to resign, 
for he would then know if a signifi- 
cant proportion were due to causes 
within his control. The true reasons 
for resignation are not, however, easy 
to ascertain. If the information is 
thought to be worth gaining, skilled 
interviewers must be given the task 
of interviewing employees who resign, 
or express the intention of resigning. 
Careful recording and analysis of the 
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results of interviewing a properly 
selected sample of those resigning 
during a given period of time may 
yield useful information. 


Methods of Analysis of Wastage 
Statistics 

36. The most commonly — used 
statistical index of staff wastage is the 
annual rate of turnover of labour, to 
which an allusion has already been 
made in paragraph 2. The rate is 
calculated by the formula: 

Annual rate of turnover of labour = 

(Total wastage for all causes in 
a year)/(Average number of staff 
employed during the year). 

37. Because of the influence of age 
and length of service on wastage from 
various causes, this particular statistic 
shares many of the charactistics of a 
crude death-rate. It is useful up to a 
point, but it is not sufficiently in- 
formative for many purposes. It does 
not, for example, provide a sound 
basis for comparisons between the 
experience of different undertakings 
or of different periods in the same 
undertaking. Its deficiencies are 
magnified if, as sometimes happens, 
the total wastage of a single month, 
or a period of three months, is used 
as the numerator and the resulting 
ratio is multiplied by 12 or 4, as the 
case may be, to obtain an equivalent 
annual rate, for the experience of a 
short period is seldom representative. 
Wastage due to different causes 
should be examined separately. 

38. Because wastage rates due to 
death, discharge or transfer to other 
grades for medical reasons do not 
change abruptly with minor changes 
in age or length of service, it is prob- 
ably sufficient to calculate decremental 
rates for thes> causes in 5-year age- 
groups, subdivided into 5-year length- 
of-service groups, and further sub- 
divided, if the volume of data permits, 
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into diagnostic groups. 
the degree of subdivision must be 
governed by the volume of data avail- 
able and other relevant circumstances.* 


In practice, 


39. For wastage due to resignation, 
the methods of analysis described in 
the previous paragraph are usually 
sufficiently accurate where the dura- 
tion of service exceeds five years. The 
results are again expressed in the 
form of central rates for 5-year age 
and length-of-service groups. For 
duration of service of less than five 
years, it is usually worth calculating 
resignation-rates for individual years 
of service. For this purpose, it is 
necessary to relate the calculations to 
completed, or curtate, years of dura- 
tion of service. 


40. Provided that the anniversaries 
of entry of the respective populations 
under consideration are evenly spread 
over the period of observation (say a 
calendar year), then a modified 
method may reasonably be used to 
calculate the exposed to risk for 
central resignation-rates, for curtate 
durations of service. (A suitable 
formula is set out in Appendix A,‘ 
paragraph 91.) By an appropriate 
adjustment, described in paragraph 
95,* the formula can still be applied 
when the anniversaries of entry are 
not evenly spread over the period of 
observation. Experience of the post- 
war years where, in the particular 
organisation with which the .authors 
are associated, the intake of new 
entrants has been unevenly spread 
over successive calendar years, has 
shown the need for this adjustment. 
With punched-card techniques, both 
the modified method and the adjust- 
ments are convenient. 
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41. Over the first year or two of 
duration of service, the force of re- 
signation, in the actuarial sense, may 
vary within fairly wide limits. If 
that is so, it will be informative to 
analyse resignations over short dura- 
tional intervals, for example, quarterly 
or even monthly. To calculate rates, 
or probabilities, of resignation over 
such short durational periods, more 
refined methods are required. These 
methods must, however, be used with 
caution in view of the factors des- 
cribed in paragraphs 33 and 34. The 
modified method can be used but this 
would require a census of population 
every quarter, or every month, and 
the durations of service would be 
more complicated to calculate and to 
punch into the cards. Another method 
is to build up the exposed to risk by 
tracing in detail the experience of 
new entrants in a given period over 
successive short durational intervals 
for the first year or two of their 
service. This method has the dis- 
advantage of using part only of the 
available data. 


42. When wastage rates have been 
calculated, their implications can be 
illustrated by applying the service- 
table technique to show the propor- 
tion of new entrants who would still 
remain in the service, or the particular 
grade, after 5, 10 or any other 
number of years’ service on the 
basis of the particular experience 
which has been examined. It is also 
useful to calculate “ expected ” wast- 
age in advance of the event and 
to compare expected with actual 
wastage when it occurs, so that a 
reliable indication can be obtained 
currently of an improving or a 
deteriorating trend. 





*For a suitable formula see Appendix A to the paper as printed in the Journal 


of the Institute of Actuaries. 
“Not reproduced here. 
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The Nature of Sickness Absence 

43. The term “sickness absence” 
means absence from work ascribed by 
the employer to sickness or accident. 
The statistical characteristics of sick- 
ness absence differ from those of 
other types of recorded sickness and 
it is important that the differences 
should be clearly appreciated by those 
who make use of sickness-absence 
statistics. The differences may be 
illustrated by a brief reference to the 
principal sources of sickness statistics 
and a consideration of their respective 
characteristics. 


44. Since 1944, the Social Survey 
of the Central Office of Information 
has conducted a monthly survey of 
illness, injuries, incapacity and medi- 
cal consultations experienced by 
representative samples of the popula- 
tion in England and Wales. The 
survey is conducted by interviewing at 
the beginning of each month a sample 
of 4000 persons aged 16 and over, 
selected at random from the registers 
of the local National Registration 
Offices. Statistics so obtained have 
been included in the Registrar- 
General’s Quarterly Returns for 
England and Wales since 1946. These 
statistics cover 

(a) the whole population of 
England and Wales aged 16 
and over; 

(6) all types of injury, illness and 
incapacity, including those 
suffered by persons who are 
not and never have been gain- 
fully employed, and also 
injuries and illnesses which do 
not incapacitate the sufferer 
from following his or her 
normal activities; 

but the statistics are subject to the 
limitations inherent in the method of 
collecting the data. In particular, 
diagnoses obtained during interviews 
must often be unreliable. 
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45. National Insurance statistics 
based on payment of sickness benefit 
are, of course, restricted to the 
population and to the span of life 
covered by sickness insurance in the 
national scheme. It seems likely that 
much short-term sickness, i.e. sickness 
of one, two or three days’ duration, 
will not be reported. On the other 


hand, long-term sickness, which for | 


this purpose and for reasons subse- 
gently discussed may be regarded as 
sickness lasting four days or more, 
will include all sickness up to the age 
of 65 (men) or 60 (women) suffered 


by persons who fall sick in the course | 


of their employment even though they 
do not return to work. 


46. Friendly Society statistics are 
similar in principle to National Insur- 
ance statistics. 
ence of a particular society may, 
however, be influenced by special 
provisions in its rules governing the 
form, or the maximum amount, or the 
period, of sickness benefit. 

47. The characteristics of sickness- 
absence statistics may be summarised 
as follows: 

(a) they are specific to the parti- 

cular group of employees 
whose experience is recorded; 


(6) only so much sickness as is 
reflected in absence from work 
is included; such of the long- 
term and chronic sickness as 
occurs after termination of 
employment is excluded (the 
importance of the exclusion 
may be judged broadly from 
the fact that out of a total of 
26.7 million days of incapaci- 
tating sickness recorded for 
insured persons in Scotland in 
the year to 30 June 1937, 11.3 
million days were ascribed to 
cases which lasted over the 
whole of the year); 


The sickness experi- | 
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(c) subject to (6) above, the 
amount of recorded sickness 
absence should be complete; 
in particular, sickness-absence 
statistics should include all the 
short absences of one, two or 
three days’ duration ascribed 
to sickness; 

(d) age, length of service either in 
a particular employer’s service, 
or in a particular grade or 
occupation, and the occupation 
itself, should be accurately 
recorded, permitting corres- 
pondingly accurate analyses 
and subdivisions of data. The 
importance of this aspect of 
the matter is emphasised by a 
reference to Henry Brown’s 
note on the Registrar-General’s 
reports on _ occupational 
mortality in connection with 
the 1921 and 1931 censuses. 
(Journal of the Institute of 

Actuaries, Vol. 71, p. 101.) 


48. A number of extraneous factors 
related neither to sickness, nor to 
such effects as working conditions 
may have on health, can profoundly 
influence the amount of sickness 
absence recorded in particular em- 
ployments. The most important of 
these extraneous factors are: 

(a) the employer’s practice in 
determining the period for 
which employees absent sick 
are retained on his books as 
employees; a lenient practice 
in this respect would increase 
the recorded sickness-absence 
rates, and probably also the 
recorded rates of mortality in 
service while reducing those of 
retirement due to _ ill-health, 
and conversely a strict practice 
would decrease the first two 
and increase the last-named; 

(b) the nature of the work to be 
done and the day-to-day 
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standard of physical fitness it 
requires; 

(c) the nature and degree of the 
selective processes applied to 
persons seeking admission to 
the employment in question; 

(d) whether or not payment is 
made during sickness absence 
and, if so, on what scale and 
for how long. 


49. It follows that there can be no 
such concept as an absolute rate of 
sickness absence. Factors such as 
those mentioned in paragraphs 47 and 
48 must always be borne in mind in 
the assessment of a particular experi- 
ence, or the comparison of one ex- 
perience with another. For some 
comparisons, one or more of these 
factors may be common to each 
experience and, as it were, cancel out, 
but it is seldom that different experi- 
ences are directly comparable in all 
essential characteristics. Yet, pro- 
vided due discretion is exercised, 
sickness-absence statistics gain greatly 
from comparisons. The methods of 
analysis discussed in the next section 
of this paper have been developed 
with the object of isolating some of 
the more important sources of hetero- 
geneity, and so to provide as firm a 
basis as possible for comparisons 
between different experiences and 
between the experience of the same 
group of workers at different times. 

50. There is a strong seasonal 
element in the incidence of sickness 
absence. Normally it may be ex- 
pected to be highest in Great Britain 
in February and lowest in July and 
August. A calendar year is therefore 
the minimum period for which it is 
worth calculating sickness-absence 
rates, and the potential effect of 
epidemics on the experience of indivi- 
dual years should always be borne in 
mind. . 
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Methods of Analysis of Sickness- 
Absence Statistics 

51. It has already been noted that 
sickness-absence statistics include all 
the short absences that National 
Insurance and Friendly Society 
statistics do not. This points to the 
need to separate short from long sick- 
ness absences for the purposes of 
statistical analysis. The statistics of 
long absences should then provide a 
firmer basis for comparisons between 
different experiences than either the 
short absences or the total sickness 
absence. 


52. It therefore becomes necessary 
to determine where the dividing line 
between short and long _ sickness 
absences should be drawn. Under 
the National Insurance Act, 1946, the 
first three days of sickness rank for 
benefit if the period of sickness lasts 
for twelve days or more; in this 
assessment Sundays are disregarded. 
Moreover, the twelve days need not 
be continuous for, in certain circum- 
stances, the Act permits linking up of 
short spells of sickness. In dealing 
with industrial sickness-absence statis- 
tics, “linking-up” provisions which 
would have the effect of ascribing 
days of successive absences notionally 
to different durations of absence 
would, it is considered, be out of 
place. A practical solution to the 
problem seems to be first, to treat 
each spell of sickness absence by it- 
self, that is to avoid “ linking-up ” 
altogether; and secondly, to regard 
absences lasting three days or less as 
short sickness absences. It follows 
that sickness absences lasting four 
days or more would be regarded as 
long absences. In the analysis of 
sickness absence, short and long 
absences would then be investigated 
separately. 

53. This view is supported by 
practical experience, as it is found 
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that the proportion of short to long 
absences varies with age and that 
different groups of employees exhibit 
markedly different characteristics in 
this respect. For example, in one 
experience the proportion of sickness 
absences which lasted three days or 
less ranged from 70% at ages below 
25 to 30% at ages over 60, and 
another experience showed a propor- 
tion of short absences which was 
almost constant at, or slightly above, 
50% with a slight bias to higher per- 
centages at the younger ages. 


54. Although it rests on a different 
foundation, this suggestion is similar 
in principle to the method of record- 
ing sickness absence recommended in 
Report No. 85 of the Industrial 
Health Research Board. In that 
report, short sickness absence is 
defined as absence of “less than four 
consecutive working days”, i.e. of 
one, two or three working days. In 
view of the variation in the incidence 
and number of working days in a 
week in different occupations, it is 
considered preferable to record days 
of absence in terms of calendar days, 
on the basis of seven days to the 
week, and for the reasons indicated 
earlier, to regard absences of three 
calendar days or less as short absences 
and those of four calendar days or 
more as long absences. 

55. Statistics of short sickness 
absences of one, two or three days 
repay analysis even although many of 
the absences may not be supported by 
medical certificates. In such cases, 
the local supervisor must decide 
whether the absence should be 
accepted as uncertified sick leave or 
treated as absence without leave. It 
may well be that social, economic and 
administrative factors exert a greater 
influence than the purely medical, on 
these absences. Examination of the 
figures for quite small administrative 
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units may yield useful as well as 
interesting results. 


56. In examining long absences of 
four days or more, a_ further 
refinement is necessary. Different 
employers may adopt different prac- 
tices in determining the period for 
which employees absent sick are 
retained on their books; this pos- 
sibility has already been referred to in 
paragraph 48. But it is probably un- 
likely that responsible employers make 
a general practice of discharging 
employees after less than about six 
months’ continuous sickness absence. 
If that is so, the actuary’s old 
friend, the first six months’ sick- 
ness, expressed in terms of sickness 
absence, should provide a reasonably 
firm foundation for comparisons 
between different experiences. 


57. Another reason can be adduced 
for focusing attention on the first six 
months’ sickness absence. In 
Friendly Society practice and under 
the old National Health Insurance 
Scheme, the first six months was the 
period for which sick pay at the full 
rate (sickness benefit as distinct from 
disablement benefit under the 
National Health Insurance Scheme) 
was often paid. Watson’s Manchester 
Unity tables, and much of the statisti- 
cal material derived from the working 
of the National Health Insurance 
Scheme, distinguish the first six 
months’ sickness from sickness of 
longer duration. This argument 
would, however, be irrelevant in 
relation to sickness absence if it were 
not that sickness of employed persons 
in the insurance and Friendly Society 
sense, and sickness absence, are prob- 
ably identical for the first six months 
or so of sickness in the case of sick- 
ness absences lasting four days or 
more. Whatever the strict conditions 
governing payment of sickness benefit 
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may be, it is likely that, at these earlier 
durations, benefit is paid when the 
claimant is incapacitated from follow- 
ing his normal employment. 


58. The National Insurance Act, 
1946, differs from earlier legislation 
and from established Friendly Society 
practice in not providing for a reduc- 
tion in the rate of benefit after a 
limited period of sickness. Neverthe- 
less, it is permissible to hope that 
when statistics derived from the work- 
ing of the Act are published, they will 
include separate figures for the first 
six months’ sickness for attacks last- 
ing four days or more, or a near 
equivalent. Such figures would pro- 
vide a valuable link with past experi- 
ence and, if used with due discretion, 
seem to offer some prospect of pro- 
viding a common basis for comparison 
of sickness-absence experiences. 


59. For the reasons already given, 
the amount of sickness absence 
recorded after six months’ absence 
may vary considerably in different 
employments. The data should not, 
however, be discarded. For different 
groups of staff following different 
occupations in the service of the same 
employer, the administrative prac- 
tices governing retention of the 
employees may well be similar and 
it may be useful to compare the 
‘after six months’ experience of 
different groups, as well as of the 
same group at different times. 


60. The foregoing arguments sug- 
gest that the most practical course is 
to prepare separate sickness-absence 
statistics for 

(a) absences lasting three calendar 
days or less; 

(b) absences lasting four calendar 
days or more, but restricting 
the recorded number of days 
of absence to those occurring 
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within the first six months 
(182 days) of continuous 
absence; 


(c) absences lasting six months 
(182 days) or more, but 
restricting the recorded num- 
ber of days of absence to 
those occurring after the first 
six months (182 days) of con- 
tinuous absence; 

and to treat each separate sickness 
absence as an independent entity. 


61. Next must be considered the 
form of analysis to which the crude 
data can most suitably be subjected. 
The object must always be to ensure 
that if the figures have a story to tell, 
they will tell it. Here again, methods 
well known to actuaries have been 
found to be of the utmost value. In 
his paper The Analysis of a Sickness 
Experience, (Journal of the Institute 
of Actuaries, Vol. 62, p. 12), Sir 
Alfred Watson presented his data in 
the form of sickness rates (weeks 
per insured person per annum) and 
then used to good purpose a method— 
which he attributed to R. P. Hardy— 
of sub-dividing the sickness rates into 
their two component parts, namely, the 
number of claimants per 100 members 
per annum and the average number 
of weeks of benefit paid within the 
year to each claimant for benefit. 
Similar methods of analysis can 
readily be applied to sickness-absence 
statistics in the manner indicated 
below. Because of the special charac- 
teristics of sickness absence, it is 
suggested that sickness-absence func- 
tions warrant the dignity. of special 
algebraic symbols: 

(sa) =the rate of sickness absence 
per person per annum in 
days 

=(the number of days of sick- 
ness absence during the 
year)/(exposed to risk), 
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(aa) =the average number of sick- 
ness absences per person 
per annum 

=(the number of separate 
absences commencing in 
the year)/(exposed to 
risk), 

(la) =the average length of each 
sickness absence during 
the year, in days 

=(the number of days’ sick- 
ness absence during the 
year)/(the number of 
separate absences). 


62. These three functions (sa) , 
(aa) and (Ja) may be shortly des- 
cribed as the sickness-absence rate, 
the attack rate and the average 
length of absence respectively. It 
will be seen that they are linked by 
the simple relationship 


(sa) =(aa) x(la) . 
Appendix C to the paper printed 
in the Journal of the Institute of 
Actuaries, includes a description of 
the methods of evaluating sickness- 
absence functions by reference to the 
data produced by the punched-card 
methods described in this paper. 


63. The methods of analysis des- 
cribed above are general in applica- 
tion. They can, for example, be 
applied with equal facility to: 

(a) total sickness absence; 

(b) sickness absence grouped by 

age and/or length of service; 

(c) subdivisions of sickness absence 

according to duration of 
absence in the manner sug- 
gested in paragraph 60; 

(d) subdivisions of sickness absence 

in diagnostic groups; 

(e) any desired combination of 

(a), (6), (¢) and (4). 
When comparing one sickness-absence 
experience with another, the first 
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stage would normally be to calculate, 
for each experience, the three sick- 
ness-absence functions—(sa) , (aa) 
and (la) —in 5-year age-groups for 
sickness absences of (4-182) days. If 
the sickness-absence rates differ, 
examination of the other two functions 
will indicate whether this feature is 
due to differing attack rates, or differ- 
ing lengths of absence, or both. The 
position may vary for different age- 
groups. Provided the volume of data 
is adequate, a further stage might be 
to calculate similar functions for 
various diagnostic groups. 


64. Large groups of homogeneous 
data warrant detailed examination. 
For relatively small groups, the 
technique of comparing actual and 
expected in total and in appropriate 
subdivisions, must usually be relied 
upon, the ‘expected’ being calcu- 
lated by reference to an experience of 
known characteristics. 


65. To provide the basic material 
for . these analyses, the  sickness- 
absence cards for each calendar year 
must be punched with age and length 
of service and with certain special 
holes denoting the duration-of- 
absence group (see paragraph 60) in 
which the recorded days of sickness 
absence fall. Then the cards must be 
sorted and counted and the number 
of days’ sickness absence accumulated 
in appropriate groups, work which is 
quickly and effectively done by the 
machines. Appendix D to the paper 
as printed in the Journal of the 
Institute of Actuaries, contains a des- 
cription of the methods which have 
been adopted in the London Trans- 
port Central Record to deal with these 
particular matters. 


66. Within limits imposed only by 
the data punched into the cards, it 
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is possible to make many other 
analyses of the basic data, such as 

(a) the proportion of employees 
who experience no sickness 
absence in the course of a 
year; 

(6) a frequency distribution, 
according to the number of 
sickness absences experienced 
by individual employees in a 
given period of time; 

(c) the selection of control groups, 
so that comparisons may be 
made between the history and 
experience of employees who 
suffer from certain specified 
diseases and that of an other- 
wise similar group who do not. 


Coding of Medical Diagnoses 


67. In the London Transport 
Central Record, the medical diagnoses 
of the causes of sickness absence, of 
death and of ill-health retirement, are 
coded according to the 3-figure Inter- 
national Statistical Classification of 
Diseases and Injuries adopted in 1948 
by the World Health Organisation, 
and published in Great Britain by 
H.M.S.O. (70-133-0-49). 


68. Normally, diagnostic informa- 
tion is obtained from certificates given 
by the employee’s general practitioner. 
Most of the certificates are found, as 
might be expected, to be of a some- 
what general character; diagnoses 
such as cold, influenza and gastritis 
are frequent. Although Volume 1 of 
the International Classification has 
656 disease codes and 188 accident 
codes, the alphabetical index of dis- 
eases and accidents in Volume II lists 
several thousand verbal descriptions 
covered by the 3-figure code. An in- 
vestigation disclosed that a list of 
ninety-five verbal descriptions covered 
some 90% of all sickness absences. 
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This short list, somewhat. expanded 
with experience, is in daily use by the 
punch operators. 


69. In cases of prolonged sickness 
absence, successive medical certifi- 
cates may, quite properly, reflect 
different conditions as the illness 
follows its course. For example, an 
absence may be recorded successively 
as due to influenza, pneumonia, 
debility. In other cases, the general 
practitioner’s diagnosis may be sup- 
plemented by specialist opinion. 
Employees of London Transport who 
have been absent sick for more than 
a defined period—four weeks for 
those whose duties involve respon- 
sibility for public safety, but longer 
for others—are not permitted to 
resume duty until certified fit to do so 
by one of the Executive’s Medical 
Officers. Consequently, for a single 
spell of sickness absence, more than 
one diagnosis may be received. The 
various diagnoses are scrutinised by a 
Medical Otricer, who indicates which 
should be recorded for statistical 
purposes. A similar procedure is 
followed in the few cases where doubt 
or difficulty arises in deciphering 
certificates or coding the diagnoses. 
In London Transport’s experience, 
less than 2% of the certified sickness 
absences for men cannot be coded 
numerically because of illegible, ill- 
defined, or blank certificates. Con- 
tinued advice and guidance from 
Medical Officers on coding problems 
is, however, essential. 


70. The usefulness of any analysis 
into diagnostic groups depends on the 
degree of reliability which can be 
placed on the medical diagnoses. As 
explained in the previous paragraph, 
employees absent for more than a 
defined period are examined by a 
London Transport Medical Officer. 
This has given an opportunity for a 
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statistical review of the diagnoses 
originally returned to the Central 
Record. Among some 2000 cases 
examined by the Medical Officers in 
a recent period, it was found that 
nearly 80% of the diagnoses on the 
general practitioners’ certificates fell 
into the same broad diagnostic group 
—see paragraph 76—as the diagnoses 
of the London Transport Medical 
Officer. Where the diagnosis differed, 
there were, broadly speaking, three 
explanations. Clerical errors arose in 
deciphering certificates—for example, 
the words “peptic” and “septic” were 
sometimes misread; where specialist 
opinion was obtained, it sometimes 
differed from the general practi- 
tioner’s; and in some cases it was 
clear that the general practitioner did 
not wish to disclose the nature of the 
illness to his patient. 


71. The 3-figure International 
Code permits refinement of detail in 
the coded diagnosis. The lack of 
detail on many certificates covering 
sickness absence causes a concentra- 
tion of data under the code numbers 
corresponding to the more general 
descripuons of disease or accident 
with, presumably, corresponding 
shortages under the more precise des- 
criptions. For example, acute bron- 
chitis is Code 50U0;~ bronchitis 
unqualified is Code 501; and 
chronic bronchitis is Code 502. Very 
few medical certificates qualify bron- 
chitis, and consequently nearly all 
bronchitis is coded 501. The obvious 
statistical remedy is to combine the 
data in homogeneous groups. Group- 
ing of the data has other advantages 
and it might appear unnecessary to 
use as detailed a code as the 3-figure 
International Classification. No com- 
pletely satisfying solution to this 
problem of diagnostic grouping has, 
however, yet been found, and at the 
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present stage, the ability to transfer 
diagnostic codes from one broad 
group to another is alone of sufficient 
value to justify the use of the 3-figure 
code. 


72. Ideally, the diagnostic groups 
should be homogeneous, statistically 
and pathologically. If there are too 
many groups, the amount of data in 
some of them will be too small to 
justify statistical inference. On the 
other hand, if the groups are too 
large, distinctive characteristics of 
some of the constituent diagnostic 
codes may be lost. Another problem 
arises from the size of the miscellane- 
ous group which seems to be an un- 
avoidable feature of any system of 
diagnostic grouping. The relative size 
of this group is governed to some 
extent by the number of groups, but 
it is suggested that one of the tests 
of a grouping system should be that 
the miscellaneous group, apart from 
illegible, ill-defined or blank certifi- 
cates, should not be unduly large, 
having regard to the number of 
groups. Tolerable maxima would 
seem to be about 10% of the data 
if there are twenty groups, or 5% of 
the data if there are fifty groups. 


73. Report No. 85 of the Indus- 
trial Health Research Board recom- 
mended the use of seven broad 
diagnostic groups for classification of 
industrial sickness absence, namely : 

I. Influenza and colds. 
II. Diseases of the respiratory 
system 
III. Certain diseases of the diges- 
tive system 
IV. The rheumatism group 
V. Functional nervous disorders. 
VI. Accidents at place of work. 
VII. Unclassified conditions. 


Groups I to VI were said to include 
“only those common diseases . 
which may have some relation to the 
industrial environment” and it was 
added that “classes of disease falling 
in Group VII may also, if necessary, 
be classified separately”. Report No. 
85 was purposely called a preliminary 
one and it was expected that the 
grouping might have to be modified 
after practical experience had been 
gained. It is perhaps not surprising 
that for a particular body of data, 
it was found that about 35% of the 
recorded sickness absence fell into 
Group VII, an unsatisfactory result 
judged by the standards of paragraph 
72. 


74. In addition to the 3-figure 
diagnostic ccde, the International 
Statistical Code includes two lists of 
“ Cause Groups”, one called the A 
series of 150 cause groups and the 
other the C series of fifty cause 
groups. The A series of 150 cause 
groups is recommended for tabula- 
tion of morbidity and mortality data. 
It appears, however, to be too detailed 
for sickness-absence data. For 
example, there are thirty-eight groups 
relating to infectious and parasitic 
diseases and seventeen groups relating 
to neoplasms; this implies a degree of 
refinement in diagnosis not to be 
found or expected in general prac- 
titioners’ certificates. The C series of 
fifty cause groups is recommended 
for tabulation of morbidity data for 
social security purposes. Analysis of 
sickness-absence data in these fifty 
cause groups is again not entirely 
satisfactory judged by the standards 
of paragraph 72. Application to a 
particular body of sickness-absence 
data showed that the amount of data 
allocated to several of the C Series of 
cause groups was very small, while 
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14% of sickness absence remained in 
the miscellaneous group. 


75. A reliable system of grouping 
sickness-absence data is, however, 
essential. The most hopeful line of 
approach appears to be to use a com- 
pressed and otherwise slightly modi- 
fied version of the C series of the 
International Statistical Classification, 
embodying the following variations, 
the first four of which relate to the 
miscellaneous group, C49: — 

(i) because of the general 
character of many of the medical 
certificates provided in cases of 
sickness absence, the following of 
the symptom codes are transferred 
from the miscellaneous group to the 
appropriate groups of specific diag- 
noses. 

In the experience examined, the 
symptom codes set out below 
included about half the data in the 
miscellaneous group. 


3-Figure code Symptoms 
number referable to 
780 Nervous system and special 


senses. 
782 Cardiovascular and lympha- 


tic system. 

783 Respiratory system. 

784 Upper gastro - intestinal 
tract. 

785 Abdomen and lower gastro- 


intestinal tract. 
787 Limbs and back. 
790 Nervousness and debility. 


(ii) the following diseases are 
transferred from the miscellaneous 
group to the group of organic ner- 
vous disorders : — 


3-Figure code Diagnoses 
number 
340-345 Inflammatory diseases of 


central nervous system. 
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3-Figure code Diagnoses 
number 
350-357 Other diseases of central 


nervous system. 


Diseases of nerves and 
peripheral ganglia. 


360-369 


(iii) the following diseases are 
transferred from the miscellaneous 
group to the group of diseases of 
the circulatory system: — 


3-Figure code Diagnoses 
number 
430-434 Other diseases of heart. 
450-456 Diseases of arteries. 
467-468 Other diseases of circula- 


tory system. 
(iv) the remainder of the miscel- 
laneous group is subdivided into: — 
(a) defined diseases and symptoms; 


(6) ill-defined or unknown causes, 
including cases covered by 
illegible certificates or certifi- 
cates in the form “under my 
care”, “in hospital” or in other 
similar forms, as well as any 
ill-defined conditions which 
cannot be precisely coded. 


(v) because the statistics of 
accidents on duty and accidents 
off duty exhibit markedly different 
features, the accident group, C50, 
is sub-divided so that separate 
figures are compiled for these two 
sub-groups. 

76. The C list, so modified, leads 
to the following provisional list of 21 
broad diagnostic groups for analysis 
of sickness absence: — 
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13 
14 


15 
17 


18 
20 


21 


SHorT DESCRIPTION 


Tuberculosis F 
Infective and parasitic 
diseases ons ae 
Neoplasms * alee 
Functional nervous dis- 
orders Ss ay 


Organic nervous disorders 


Diseases of the eye 

Diseases of the ear aS 

Diseases of the Sapenns 
system me i 


Colds and influenza 


Bronchitis 
Other respiratory " diseases 


Diseases of stomach and 
duodenum be 


Hernia of abdominal cavity 
Other diseases of the — 
tive system 


Diseases of women 

Diseases of the skin ns 

Diseases of bones and 
organs of movement 


Accidents on duty 

Accidents off duty ; 

Miscellaneous (defined 
diseases and symptoms) 


Miscellaneous (ill-defined or 
unknown causes) : 
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INTERNATIONAL 
STATISTICAL 
CLASSIFICATION 
(3-FicurRE CopE 
NUMBER) 


001-019 


036-138 
140-239 


300-318 


390-398 
400-468 
782 
470 


472, 473, 510 


480-483 
500-502 
490-493 | 


763 f 
471, 474, 475 
5 


11-527 
783 


540-545 
784 
560, 561 
550-553 
530-539 
570-587 
764, 785 


620-689 
690-716 


720-749 
787 
(N) 800-999 
(N) 800-999 


020-035 
240-299 
320-326 
590-617 
750-762 
765-776 
781, 786 
788, 789 } 
791-794 J 


000 
795+ 





“C” Ls6T or 
CausE GROUPS 


35 
49* 
37 
36 


38-40 
42b, 43 

> 
46, 47 
49* 
508 
50§ 
3, 4 
14-18, 49* 
49° 
41, 42a, 49° 
48 


49* 


No certificate 


49* 





* Selected from the Miscellaneous “ C” Cause group, C 49. 


§ Cause group C50 covers accidents classified according to external causes, but 
for purposes of analysis of sickness-absence statistics, it is more important for the 
accidents to be classified according to their nature, i.e., the N classification of the 
International Statistical Classification. 


+ 795 is the code for illegible certificates or certificates showing ‘“ under my care”, 
or “in hospital”, etc. 
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77. This provisional list appears to 
give satisfactory results in practice. 
For the body of data mentioned in 
paragraph 74, only four per cent of 
sickness absence was placed in the 
miscellaneous group of defined 
diseases and symptoms and less than 
two per cent in the group of ill-de- 
fined or unknown causes. The suit- 
ability of this system of grouping will 
be tested further as more sickness- 
absence data becomes available. By 
the adoption of a suitable summary- 
card technique, it would be possible 
to regroup the data, if necessary, on 
the basis of the C Series. 


Sampling Methods 

78. This paper would be incom- 
plete without some mention of sampl- 
ing methods. The possibility of using 
them has not been overlooked. The 
Main File and the Wastage File are 
used for many administrative pur- 
poses and complete files are essential. 
For the recording and analysis of 
sickness absence, it may be that 
sampling techniques may in due 
course offer some prospect of limited 
saving in the labour of collecting data. 
But the ground to be covered is at 
present almost uncharted. Moreover, 
few groups of employees are individu- 
ally large enough to offer the prospect 
of successful application of sampling 
methods, especially when analysis of 
the data into diagnostic groups is 
required. For reasons such as these 
it was thought wiser to start with full- 
scale investigations, leaving the possi- 
bilities of sampling to be judged later 
in the light of experience. 
By-Products of the Central Record 

79. The versatility and power of 
punched-card methods, with the faci- 
lities they provide for grouping, 
reproduction, counting and tabulation 
of data at high speeds, have enabled 
the Central Record to undertake a 
number of administrative tasks which 
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would have been too laborious to 
attempt by normal clerical processes 
or which, if they were essential, pre- 
viously involved protracted clerical 
labour and corresponding expense. 
Work of this kind would not, by itself, 
justify a punched-card installation, 
but it is a valuable by-product of an 
installation required for other pur- 
poses. 


Application to Smaller 
Undertakings 

80. It may be thought that London 
Transport, with nearly 100,000 staff, 
is in a specially favourable position 
for the development and application 
of the principles and methods des- 
cribed in this paper. This large 
number of staff is by no means a 
single homogeneous group; it is more 
accurately regarded as an aggregation 
of a considerable number of separate 
groups, each of which is subject to 
its own distinctive occupational 
characteristics and, in many cases, 
conditions of service. The principles 
described in the paper are applied 
uniformly to all the different groups 
in London Transport and could, 
therefore, in the view of the authors, 
equally well be applied in smaller 
undertakings. The methods and pro- 
cedures described are those which 
have been applied in certain of the 
larger departments of London Trans- 
port, but only minor modifications 
have been found to be necessary in 
the smaller departments. The object 
throughout has been to adapt the 
details of procedure as closely as pos- 
sible to normal departmental routine. 
In other undertakings, differently 
organised, differences of method 
would, no doubt, be required, but the 
problems involved should not defy 
reasonable solution. 

81. In the measurement of wastage 
and of sickness absence, small groups 
will, of course, provide a limited 
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volume of statistical data in any given 
period. In such cases, the technique 
of comparing the observed experience 
with the “expected” by reference to 
an experience of known characteristics 
is of value in the manner suggested 
in paragraph 64. The initial problem 
is to obtain what may be regarded 
as a standard experience of known 
characteristics. In a particular under- 
taking, a practical approach might 
well be to analyse the data for the 
whole of the male staff as a single 
group. Then it would become possible 
to measure the experience of each 
particuiar occupational group by com- 
parison with what it would have been 
(the ‘expected’) if the group in 
question had been subject to the same 
experience as the male staff as a 
whole. As a further development, 
there is no reason of principle why 
separate undertakings should not com- 
pare their respective experiences, or 
even aggregate their separate statis- 
tics to create a common standard of 
comparison. But if any informative 
comparison is to be possible between 
the statistics for different occupational 
groups in the same undertaking, or 
between different undertakings, the 
various sets of statistics must have 
been compiled by reference to com- 
mon principles. It would be a source 
of gratification to the authors if this 
paper were to contribute in some 
measure to the establishment of an 
agreed set of common principles. 


Conclusion 


82. The methods described in this 
paper are not claimed to be final; 
they will no doubt be adapted and 


improved with growing experience. A 
card design is not, however, lightly to 
be altered when the basic file contains 
100,000 cards and the main object of 
the system is to provide series of 
comparable statistics over a prolonged 
period, nor should the procedures and 
methods be changed unnecessarily 
once they have been tried and found 
to yield satisfactory results. The out- 
standing lesson of experience is that 
a system of the kind described must 
be planned with foresight and care 
and in considerable detail before the 
practical work is commenced. 
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their thanks to the London Transport 
Executive for permission to publish 
the material in this paper; to Mr. 
Anthony Bull, O.B.E., M.A., Chief 
Staff and Welfare Officer, for assis- 
tance and encouragement in the estab- 
lishment of the Central Record of 
Staff Statistics; to Dr. L. G. Norman 
M.D., B.Sc., M.R.C.P., D.P.H., Chief 
Medical Officer, and Dr. P. A. B. 
Raffle, M.D., D.P.H., D.1.H., Senior 
Assistant Medical Officer, for their 
collaboration in regard to the medical 
aspects of the matter; and to Mr. 
J. A. Mulligan, M.A., F.1A., for 
assistance in preparation of the Ap- 
pendices. They also wish to record 
their gratification that the paper hap- 
pened to be presented to the Institute 
of Actuaries during Mr. Menzler’s 
term of office as President, for it was 
he who, as Actuary of the London 
Passenger Transport Board, originally 
stimulated consideration of the prob- 
lems involved in the scientific treat- 
ment of personnel and _sickness- 
absence statistics. 
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Recent Cases in Administrative Law 


By HARRY STREET, LL.M. 


Mr. Street is Lecturer in Law, in the University of Manchester. 


Judicial Review of 
Administrative Adjudications 


ERHAPS the main interest in ad- 

ministrative law in the past year 
has been in cases deciding the extent 
to which the judiciary can review 
administrative decisions. Since the 
inception of the Rent Control 
tribunals five years ago the courts 
have frequently been asked to quash 
their decisions. Those requests have 
been numerous because there is no 
appeal to any other administrative 
court. The fact that no appeal to 
the ordinary courts is expressly given 
by the statute setting up the tribunals 
has not deterred them from quashing 
many decisions on the ground that 
the tribunal exceeded its jurisdiction. 
In one recent case, for instance, 
R. v. City of London Rent Tribunal 
e.p. Honig,’ the landlord applied to 
have the decision of the tribunal 
reducing the rent quashed on the 
ground that the tenancy had pre- 
viously been determined by notice 
to quit and thus the tribunal had 
no jurisdiction. It was held that the 
tribunal only had jurisdiction if there 
was an existing tenancy and that the 
court was entitled to review the fact- 
finding of the tribunal that the notice 
to quit was inoperative. 

R. v. Northumberland Compensation 
Appeal Tribunal? brought into promi- 
nence a half-forgotten principle of 
judicial review. This is that although 
no appeal on a point of law is given 


by a statute from a decision of an 
administrative tribunal, if the tribunal 
records reasons for its decision which 
are wrong in law, that decision will 
be quashed for an excess of juris- 
diction. This is termed “an error 
on the face of the record.” If the 
tribunal gives no reasons (many of 
the tribunals, e.g., Rent Control 
tribunals need not give reasons) the 
courts cannot inquire what are the 
reasons or interfere if they think that 
the reasons are erroneous in law. 


Administrative bodies are pre- 
sumed to be bound to afford to all 
parties a hearing only when they are 
required to act in a “judicial” 
capacity. The courts had seemed of 
recent years to be taking advantage 
of the scope for manoeuvre given to 
them by the word “judicial” to 
insist that bodies observe this prin- 
ciple of “natural justice” where 
they thought that bodies ought to 
hear both sides. That trend appears 
to have been checked by the recent 
Privy Council decision (a persuasive 
but not binding precedent for English 
courts) in Nakkuda Ali v. Fayaratne.* 
The Controller of Textiles in Ceylon 
was authorised to revoke licences to 
textile dealers when he had “ reason- 
able grounds ” for believing that the 
holder was unfit to continue as a 
dealer. Although it was held that 
the court could inquire whether 
there were “reasonable grounds ” 
the court further decided that the 





1 [1951] 1 T.L.R. 41. 
2 [1951] 1 T.L.R. 270. 
® [1950] 66 T.L.R. (No. 2) 214. 
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RECENT CASES IN ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 


function was not judicial—the con- 
troller was “‘ taking executive action 
to withdraw a privilege” and was 
therefore under no duty to hold any 
inquiry before he acted.* 


Sub-Delegation of Powers 

The courts have often had to 
decide when a power conferred on a 
member of the Administration may 
be exercised by another member. 
It is clear that a power given to a 
Minister may be exercised on his 
behalf by a civil servant in his 
Department—the courts recognise 
the constitutional convention that a 
Minister acts by his officers. Whether 
the Minister can delegate to local 
authorities depends on whether the 
statute vesting the power in the 
Minister impliedly intended such a 
course. In the latest case, Falmouth 
Boat Construction, Ltd. v. Howell,5 
a boat repairer sued a shipowner, 
whose ship he had repaired, for 
breach of contract to pay for the 
repair. The licensing officer at 
Falmouth orally authorised the work, 
having been empowered by letter 
from the Admiralty to grant licences. 
An order made under a Defence 
Regulation provided that no repairs 
were to be effected “except under 
the authority of a licence granted by 
the Admiralty.” The action would 
have failed on the ground that the 
contract was illegal if the facts could 
not have been brought within the 
exception. The Court of Appeal 
held that “licence” included an 


oral licence and that the action 
accordingly succeeded. The main 
interest of the case lies in the obiter 
dictum of Lord Justice Denning 
that even if the order had required a 
written licence the contract would 
have been valid. He said :— 
“Tt is a principle of particular 
importance in these days when the 
officers of government departments 
are given much authority by orders 
and circulars which are not avail- 
able to the public. The principle 
is this: whenever government 
officers, in their dealings with a 
subject, take on themselves to 
assume authority in a matter with 
which he is concerned, the subject 
is entitled to rely on their having 
the authority which they assume.” 
An earlier case, Matthews v. 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries,® 
had decided that a person dealing 
with a Department cannot assume 
that the Department has any powers 
beyond those given to it by the law. 
How these two cases can be re- 
conciled is a matter of some 
importance. 


Judicial Review of Delegated 
Legislation 

In Earl Fitzwilliam’s Wentworth 
Estates Co. v. Minister of Town and 
Country Planning,’ the applicants 
offered land to another at a price 
which the latter contended exceeded 
its present use value. After a 
request from the latter, the Central 





4 This furnishes an interesting contrast with Liversidge v. Anderson [1942] A.C. 206. 
Regulation 18B empowered the Home Secretary during the 1939-45 war to detain any 
one whom he had reasonable cause to believe was of hostile origin or association. The 


plaintiff sued the Home Secretary for false imprisonment. 


It was held that the court 


could not inquire whether he had reasonable grounds—it had to accept his statement 


that he had reasonable cause. 


Whether the court may interfere is a matter of statutory 
interpretation—it may be that the words “ if he has reasonable cause ” 


in a peacetime 


Act will not ordinarily prevent the courts from themselves investigating the reasonableness 


of the grounds for administrative action. 
5 [1950] 1 All E.R. 538. 
6 [1949] 2 All E.R. 724. 


7 [1950] 2 All E.R. 765. Recently confirmed in the Court of Appeal [1951] 1 All 


E.R. 982. 


The judgments in the Court of Appeal will be examined in a later number. 
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Land Board made a compulsory 
purchase order, the validity of which 
the applicants challenged on the 
ground that it was made because 
they refused to accept the Board’s 
policy that land should not be sold 
at a price greater than its existing 
use value. Mr. Justice Birkett held 
that the Central Land Board made 
the order “ for the purpose of dis- 
posing of” the land and that it was 
not for him to inquire into the 
various motives of the Board. He 
did say, however, that if he had 
found that the sole motive was to 
enforce a sale at existing use value 
he would have declared the order 
invalid. It is a settled principle 
that the exercise of a power for a 
wrong purpose is void: the dis- 
tinction between purpose and motive 
is not always clear-cut, and the 
inference in this case that although 
one wrong motive will not invalidate, 
a power exercised solely from a wrong 


motive will, does not lessen the 
difficulties. 

The Industrial Organisation and 
Development Act, 1947, provides 
that a development council order 
** shall not be made unless the Board 
of Trade is satisfied that the establish- 
ment of a development council for 
the industry is desired by a sub- 
stantial number of the persons 
engaged in the industry.” In Thor- 
neloe and Clarkson v. Board of Trade® 
it was held that the effect of the Act 
is to leave it to the Board to assess 
on grounds which it thinks fit 
whether that requirement has been 
fulfilled, and that an order was not 
invalid because a number of people 
strenuously opposed it. Mr. Justice 
Sellers did add, however, that it may 
be possible to show that so few 
persons engaged in the industry 
supported it that the Board of Trade 
must have acted in bad faith—in 
that event the courts would treat the 
order as unlawful. 





8 [1950] 2 All E.R. 245. 
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The Select Committee on Statutory 





Instruments: A Further Note 
By A. H. HANSON 


I AM very grateful to Mr. Stacey 
for his criticism, in the Winter, 
1950, issue of this JOURNAL, of my 
article on the Select Committee on 
Statutory Instruments, which was 
intended to be controversial. 


In a brief note, I cannot go much 
further into the main point at issue, 
which is the appropriateness of the 
Committee’s extending its work to 
the ficld of “ merits.” I would say, 
however, that since the publication 
of my article I have been investigating 
the Estimates Committee’s Reports 
since 1945, and a perusal of these 
most valuable documents has 
strengthened my conviction that a 
Select Committee can give Parliament 
impartial information and well con- 
sidered advice even on matters that 
are subject to acute party controversy, 
without interfering with ministerial 
responsibility or placing senior civil 
servants in an invidious position. 
It may also be apposite to mention 
that, in his recent volume of remin- 
iscences, entitled ** Confident 
Morning,” the late Sir Harold Butler, 
one of our most distinguished and 
experienced administrators, made a 
plea for a much bolder use of Select 
Committees. ‘ Anything,” he says, 
“ that brings the official into personal 
contact with Parliament and with 
the people whose lives are affected 
by his work makes for better ad- 
ministration by substituting human 
understanding for a purely intellec- 
tual approach” (p. 61). I am sure 


that Lord Campion had similar 
considerations in mind when making 
his proposals for the broadening of 
the functions of the Select Com- 
mittee on Statutory instruments, to 
which I have given modest support. 


I still maintain, therefore, that the 
usefulness of this Committee might 
be greatly increased if it gave a wider 
interpretation to the phrase “ unusual 
or unexpected use” in its terms of 
reference, or if it received authority 
from Parliament to consider “ the 
merits of a Statutory Instrument as 
an exercise of the powers delegated.” 


It is, of course, quite true, as 
Mr. Stacey says, that the Donough- 
more Committee specifically recom- 
mended that the Select Committee 
should have no power to consider 
merits. The fact remains, however, 
that it believed that this Committee 
would be able “ to supply the private 
Member with knowledge which he 
lacks at present, and thus enable him 
to exercise an informed discretion 
whether to object or criticise himself ” 
(Report, p. 63). The assumption 
here, which was also present in Sir 
Dennis Herbert’s (Lord Heming- 
ford’s) evidence, is that the private 
Member would be primarily inter- 
ested in the constitutional propriety 
as opposed to the content of delegated 
legislation. This assumption may 
have had some justification in 1932 ; 
it has none today. One may therefore 
say that the prospect then delineated, 
of the private Member’s not having 
to bother about Statutory Instru- 
ments to which the scrutinising 
committee had not drawn his 
attention, has proved to be a mirage. 

Whether the territory between 
vires and policy is wide or narrow 
seems to me primarily a matter of 
definition. I agree with Mr. Stacey, 
however, that from time to time 
something of very real importance 
may be found there. The Order in 
Council of 16th’ November, 1945, 
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is a case in point, and the Select 
Committee certainly did a useful 
job in drawing Parliament’s attention 
to it. But surely an invasion of 
constitutional liberties by Statutory 
Instrument, except when such in- 
vasion is clearly contemplated by the 
parent statute, comes well within 
even the most restrictive interpre- 
tation of “ unusual and unexpected 
use’? After all, one of the reasons 
for the establishment of the Com- 
mittee was to provide Parliament 
with a watch-dog which would bark 
loudly at its master every time his 
servants showed signs of assuming 
powers which he had not really 
intended that they should wield. 
Clearly, in the absence of express 
contrary intention, it may be assumed 
that Parliament does not contemplate 
authorising the Home Secretary to 
give the police the power to arrest a 
person on suspicion anywhere and 
at any time. But by no means can 
it be so readily assumed that the 
legislature does not contemplate 
authorising the Board of Trade to 
raise the price of cocoa from 51/- 
to 119/- a hundredweight. The first 
case is one of constitutional principle ; 
the second, one of economic policy. 
One cannot apply the same term, 
* merits,” to both of them without 
becoming involved in a confusion of 
terminology. In my article, 
* merits ” implied a valuation of that 
discretion which Parliament, in con- 
ferring delegated powers, unmis- 
takably intended the Minister to 
exercise. That is why I singled out 


the Raw Cocoa Order as the Com- 
mittee’s only real incursion into this 
field, and did not use the Report 
on the Order in Council amending 
Regulation 42 CA as an additional 
example. I erred, however, in not 
drawing attention to the latter docu- 
ment, and to the very interesting 
parliamentary debate which it 
provoked (H.C. Deb., Vol. 417, 
Cols. 1298-1304). 


I also admit to a certain precipi- 
tancy in alleging that the Committee 
failed to persuade the Government 
of the necessity of clear citation of 
statutory authority. But it still 
cannot be said that resistance to this 
demand has been completely over- 
come. Since the Special Report of 
mid-1949, to which Mr. Stacey 
refers, there has been another Special 
Report (24th July, 1950; H.C. 125), 
in which the Committee states that 
“ occasionally” the information is 
still withheld, and that “ there seems 
to be a growing tendency to limit 
a 


On the more general point, con- 
cerning “complacency about the 
merits of the existing machinery of 
government,” I am entirely un- 
repentant. “An issue which over- 
hangs many others,” says Professor 
Robson, “is how to ensure that the 
vast powers which are needed by the 
Executive shall be conferred and 
exercised in conformity with the 
political traditions and liberal spirit 
of the British people.” Everyone 
is aware of this issue, but the will 





* One might also note that the indefatigable Sir John Mellor has recently renewed 


his vendetta against the ‘ 


‘other powers enabling” formula, having asked, between 


March 9th and March 15th, 1951, Questions about the purport of this phrase in no fewer 


than nineteen Statutory 


Instruments, and in every case receiving approximately the 


same answer, viz., “‘ The reference to other powers is a formula which is usually and 
properly employed in Statutory Instruments to comprehend such ancillary powers as 
are or ought to be brought into play when a specific power is exercised ” (H.C. Deb., 
Vol. 485, Written Answers, col. 120). It is doubtful, however, whether there is any 
real danger i in the use of this formula, and possibly Sir John’s attack may be regarded 


as no more than a slightly eccentric contribution to the “ 
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to do anything about it seems almost 
paralysed. Our __ constitutional 
machinery is creaking under a weight 
that it was never designed to bear. 
If the weight cannot be reduced, the 
structure must be strengthened. But 
I can see no evidence that either of 
the main political parties is prepared 
to make the necessary—and in- 


evitably somewhat radical—altera- 
tions. The Government’s apparent 


satisfaction with the present pro- 
visions for parliamentary scrutiny 
of Statutory Instruments is, to my 
mind, a small but significant example 
of the politician’s quite unfounded 
confidence that, in the long run, we 
shall “‘ muddle through.” 
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The Future of Local Government 
By Smtr MALCOLM TRUSTRAM Eve. (University of London. The Athlone Press). 
a ae 


195 

Tuts is the text of a lecture delivered 
before the University of London on 
February 6th, 1951. Sir Malcolm was 
the first and only Chairman of the short- 
lived Local Government Boundary Com- 
mission which was wound up in late 1949. 
He has, therefore, had many months to 
reflect further on the work of the Com- 
mission and its recommendations. More- 
over, as a private citizen he is no longer 
bound by the terms of reference and the 
official responsibilities which may have 
limited his view when he was Chairman 
of the Commission. Yet with the excep- 
tion of his proposals for the reform of 
London government his lecture is very 
largely an exposition of the proposals in 
the Commission’s report for 1947. This 
is all the more strange because the title 
of his lecture was “ The Future of Local 
Government,” and not “ What Changes 
should be made in the boundaries of 
Local Authorities.” One cannot avoid the 
impression that Sir Malcolm sees the 
future in some such simple terms as— 
accept the Boundary Commission’s pro- 
posal and all is bright, reject them and 
there is no future. 


In order to put this attitude in its right 
perspective, let me ask Sir Malcolm quite 
straightforwardly what would have been 
the result if, before the spate of post-war 
legislation, say in 1944, all his boundary 
proposals had been put into effect. Would 
the character of the legislation have been 
very different so far as local government 
was concerned? Sir Malcolm lists 19 sub- 
jects dealt with since 1944 as follows: 


1. Education. 
2. Health. 

3. Town and country planning. 
4. Police. 

5. Fire services. 

6. Road transport. 

7. Electricity. 

8. Gas. 

9. Aerodromes. 

10. Water supply. 

11. Public assistance. 

12. Care of children. 

13. Care of the old. 

14. Ambulances. 

. Control of agriculture. 





16. Land drainage. 

17. Rivers pollution. 

18. Exchequer grants. 
19. Valuation for rating. 


Eight of these involved loss of functions 
by local government as a whole (items 2, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 15 and 19) and one (item 
5) resulted in the return of a service to 
local government after a short time with 
a central Department. Would the 
Regional Hospital Boards not have been 
set up, or were there factors operating 
here quite separate from those concerned 
with boundaries? There might have been 
a slightly better chance of Local Authori- 
ties keeping their hospitals, that I will 
concede, but the factors pulling in the 
other direction were extremely strong— 
the general shortage of local finance, the 
objections of the Doctors and the Volun- 
tary Hospitals to being put under Local 
Authorities, and so on. What about the 
three trading services—would Sir Malcolm 
be bold enough to argue that Mr. 
Morrison’s public corporations would not 
have won the day in any case? As for 
aerodromes, how would the Commission’s 
proposals have helped here? The rump 
of outdoor relief was bound to go to the 
National Assistance Board, and I do not 
think was particularly regretted by Local 
Authorities, who had been increasingly 
left with the awkward cases. It is diffi- 
cult to see how the views of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and its desire to have tom- 
plete control over the administration of 
agriculture would have been affected by 
Eve’s proposals, though it is possible they 
might. Valuation for rating is of com- 
paratively small importance as a local 
service, and once the aim of complete 
uniformity is accepted the case for central 
administration is still strong, even if the 
number of Local Authorities is reduced. 


Of the other items in the list, Land 
Drainage and Rivers Pollution require 
such peculiar areas that it is very doubt- 
ful whether the creation of ad hoc boards 
could have been avoided. The item 
Exchequer Grants, by which presumably 
is meant the changes brought about by 
the 1948 Act, seems to me to be little 
affected by boundary changes, though I 
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propose to deal with finance more fully 
later. As for the rest, they are marked 
by two features: (a) a transfer of func- 
tions from County Districts to County 
Councils, and (b) an increase in the powers 
of central control. 

The first of these features is very much 
in line with Sir Malcolm Eve’s own ideas. 
He is not worried about the loss of func- 
tions by the County District, indeed his 
main regret is that a number of County 
Boroughs are not being turned into 
County Districts. So the post-war legisla- 
tion is in line with his ideas, with the 
possible exception that the ten non-county 
boroughs recommended as “most pur- 
pose” authorities would have gained 
something. As for central control, he does 
in his lecture say that the “ detailed and 
meticulous control . . . appears to be the 
inevitable corollary of the huge extension 
of Government grants.” There is also a 
reference to central control in the 1947 
Report of the Commission, though other 
factors are mentioned there: weakness of 
the smaller units and certain tendencies in 
Parliament. But would the proposed 
boundary changes affect the extent and 
character of central control? One might 
believe there would be a change if control 
was at present confined to the smaller 
and weaker units—but is that so? Could 
one not find as many examples of meticu- 
lous control from the files of such 
Authorities as Lancashire and Birming- 
ham as from those of Rutland or Canter- 
bury? Are the large Authorities trusted 
to appoint their own Chief Constable or 
Director of Education? If not, how 
would the various boundary changes 
make any change? 

But it is in the sphere of finance that 
Sir Malcolm is weakest. He appears to 
imply that the only financial problem in 
local government is the poverty of the 
small units. He gives the impression that 
if these units were abolished or if amal- 
gamations took place the financial prob- 
lem would be solved, there would be less 
need for government grants and therefore 
for central control. But is not this a 
little naive to say the least? Would local 
government as a whole be richer if all 
the proposed boundary changes were 
carried out, indeed, even were there only 
150 instead of 1,500 Local Authorities? 
Hardly, for a 1d. rate over the whole 
country would still bring in only about 
£14 million. The fact is that Sir 


Malcolm, like so many writers who play 
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about with boundary changes, is still 
living in a past in which there were cer- 
tain depressed areas and certain small 
County Districts carrying out functions 
beyond their financial capacity. True 
there are still Authorities poorer in rate- 
able value per head than others, but that 
wili always be the case. What is more 
important is the increasing failure of local 
rates in all areas to provide a sufficiency 
of revenues. It is strange to deal with 
the future of local government and yet 
pay no regard to the future of local 
finance. 

The general inadequacy of local rates 
as the main independent source of local 
revenues affects the situation in at least 
three ways. First, from a narrow view- 
point, it is one reason why the County 
Councils want to get possession of the 
County Boroughs or to stop the expansion 
of County Borough areas. The derating 
of agricultural land and buildings has left 
quite prosperous agricultural counties 
with a very low rateable value per head, 
a rateable value which has not expanded, 
notwithstanding the growing wealth of the 
farmers and farm workers. Houses and 
shops are the main source of local 
revenues, and many of the rural Counties 
want to get hold of the urban dweller and 
tax him for the farmer and the rural 
services. Second, and much more im- 
portant, it is difficult to expand the 
revenue from local rates because the tax 
is regressive, paying little or no regard 
to the income of the ratepayer, and is 
levied on a necessity (housing) and not on 
luxuries as is a good deal of the central 
taxation. So local government finds it 
increasingly difficult to develop its ser- 
vices or pay salaries sufficient to attract 
the best entrants. This has been used as 
an argument, among others, to favour the 
transfer of such local services as hospitals 
to the central government, with its much 
greater resources. Third, in order to de- 
velop its services local government, 
whether large or small authorities, has 
been led to ask for increasing Exchequer 
aid with a result that it has got more and 
more in the clutches of Whitehall. 

The Exchequer Equalisation Grant is 
no solution. All past experience shows 
that grants based on a percentage of ex- 
penditure ultimately lead to meticulous 
accounting control. The only lasting solu- 
tion will be the provision of new alter- 
native sources of local revenue for Local 
Authorities and independent of central 
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control. Sir Malcolm ignores this im- 
portant point. Which, considering his 
great belief in the merits of the Local 
Government Act, 1888, is rather strange, 
for that Act is as famous for its attempt 
to give local government additional 
sources of revenues as for its establish- 
ment of County Councils. 


The simple fact is, of course, that Sir 
Malcolm is still fighting the battle of 
1888. In this overdramatised struggle be- 
tween the County Councils and the 
County Boroughs he stands completely 
on the side of the County Councils. He 
objects to the creation of “large single- 
tier units based on the large towns” be- 
cause “ The standard of services required 
is not the same. The type of services 
required is often not the same. In most 
cases it would result in the district ser- 
vices being controlled by townsmen for 
the countrymen, and it would be very 
wrong to charge a uniform rate over the 
whole area.” Yet he is quite happy about 
putting the towns under the control of 
the countrymen for many important ser- 
vices. True, he points out that many 
services will remain with the “new” 
County Boroughs but having invoked the 
spirit of 1888 he must surely remember 
that for many years after 1888 there was 
little difference between the County and 
the non-County Boroughs, but as time 
went by the non-County Borough be- 
came more and more a minor authority. 
Is Sir Malcolm therefore not a little dis- 
ingenuous when he tells the County 
Boroughs that they won’t lose much by 
accepting his proposals? Will not these 
“most purpose” authorities in time be- 
come “least purpose ” authorities? 


Sir Malcolm is so strong in his belief 
that the existence of most of the County 
Boroughs is the main trouble in local gov- 
ernment that he personally hopes for as 
little change as possible in the present 
county areas. What a tribute, not to 
the framers of the 1888 Act, who only 
accepted the existing boundaries, but to 
those people and forces who some 1,000 
years ago produced most of the present 
county boundaries. 

One cannot escape the conclusion that 
Sir Malcolm has neither any wide views 
of the purpose, place and function of local 
government, nor does he see the subject 
as a whole. Reading his lecture one gets 
the impression that he sees the problem 
largely as an exercise in geographical 
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analysis. There is no attempt to assess 
the function of local government in the 
modern state or even to discuss it in terms 
of the local citizen. He does not consider 
how far active citizen participation varies 
according to size and type of authority. 
He is largely concerned with “ official ” 
efficiency. He does not appear to ask 
himself, nor does the Boundary Com- 
mission report for that matter, whether 
the compact loyalties of the present 
County Borough system make for greater 
citizen interest and whether this is not as 
important as the alleged but not proven 
gains in operating efficiency of a two- 
tier system. 


It would have been a greater service to 
local government had he made a deeper 
analysis of its general problems instead 
of reiterating the already well-known pro- 
posals of the Boundary Commission. 
How are we to raise the calibre of the 
local elected representative? How are we 
to bring the hospital system back into the 
main stream of local government? Are 
the major Authorities at present suitably 
organised internally to carry out their very 
heavy responsibilities? Do we want local 
government to follow the tendency in the 
central government and be increasingly 
run by officials? How can we eliminate 
the present waste of effort and manpower 
due to the central Department doing over 
again a good deal of the work done by 
all Local Authorities? Are we attracting 
the right type of recruit to the Local Gov- 
ernment Service, and if not, what changes 
are required in the system of recruitment, 
salaries and conditions? And, above 
everything else, what financial changes are 
necessary in order that Local Authorities 
should have at their own _ disposal 
sufficient local revenue to allow them to 
be more independent of Exchequer grants 
and stand more on their own feet 
generally? The answer to these and 
similar questions may well involve 
boundary changes, but at least we will 
no longer be in danger of treating local 
government as a box of children’s bricks, 
to be built in any pattern according to 
the mood of the moment. 

(I am indebted to the Editor of the 
Municipal Fournal for permission to re- 
print this review, which in slightly 
different form appeared in the Municipal 
Journal, 30th March, 1951.) 

D. N. CHESTER. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The English and Welsh Boroughs: An Historical Outline 


By W. BARNARD FarapDAY. Pp. v. and 111 
10s. 6d. 


To students of English municipal history 
this book by the Recorder of Barnstaple 
and Bideford will be convenient for refer- 
ence. It consists primarily of a number 
of tables and lists, which will save the 
student much searching in the schedules 
of Acts of Parliament and the appendices 
of Government Reports. Here, conveni- 
ently collected, is a list of all the existing 
English and Welsh boroughs, with the 
dates of their charters (except the recent 
ones), a list of the County Boroughs 
created by the Local Government Act of 
1888, and of those which have been 
created since. The extinct municipal 
boroughs are also catalogued. (The Cor- 
poration of Winchelsea may not agree 
with its inclusion in this casualty list.) 
So also there are lists of the towns with 
Lord Mayors, of those entitled to call 
themselves cities, of the Quarter Sessions 
Boroughs, of the Cinque Ports and their 
members, and of the Parliamentary 
Boroughs, past and present. There are, 
in all, some thirty-five such tables, com- 
piled from a variety of sources. 

The lists and schedules are explained 
and elaborated by short historical chap- 
ters. These are simple and comprehen- 
sible, but unfortunately the author has 
apparently relied on sources (which he 
does not disclose) of doubtful value. For 
example, in writing of the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1835, he states that 
“throughout England, on the occasion 
of the first municipal elections held under 
the new system, not a single member of 
one of the old corporations was returned.” 
These elections, held in December, 1835, 
certainly resulted in the defeat of most 
of those who had previously held power 
in the boroughs, but not in so complete a 
defeat as Mr. Faraday states. To take 
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three instances from among the larger 
boroughs: in Nottingham nine of the old 
corporation were re-elected; in Bristol, 
twenty; in Oxford, six. 


It is, however, in the matter of the pre- 
Conquest origin of the boroughs that Mr. 
Faraday particularly invites criticism. He 
writes that “the form of borough gov- 
ernment is of great antiquity, and is based 
on the original constitution of the ancient 
city of Rome. It was in use in this 
country -during the whole of the Roman 
occupation, from 43 A.D. onwards. It 
consists of a mayor, aldermen and coun- 
cillors. Originally there were two bailiffs 
instead of a mayor, just as there were 
two consuls in republican Rome.” This 
doctrine of the Roman origin of the 
English system of borough government 
was put forward in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century by Thomas Wright, 
H. C. Coote and C. H. Pearson, who did 
not, however, state it in such bold and 
definite terms. It was completely dis- 
proved by the researches of Maitland and 
Stubbs. Sir William Holdsworth, Sir 
Laurence Gomme, Petit Dutaillis, Pro- 
fessor Tait, and a number of other 
writers, have confirmed the opinions of 
those two great historians. The Recorder 
of Barnstaple and Bideford is bold, even 
rash, to ignore such authorities, and 
to restate the conclusions of the 
**Romanists,” without even stating the 
grounds on which he rejects authority of 
such weight. 


Mr. Faraday’s book is, however, not 
intended for the academic historian, and 
the lists of boroughs, which form the 
backbone of the work, will certainly be 
convenient for reference. 


B. Kertu-Lucas. 


Studies in Nationalised Industry 
3. Problems of Promotion Policy; 4. The Men on the Boards; 5. The Miner’s 


Pension. 


THE debate on nationalised industry 
which has raged since the war has far too 
often been an ill-informed debate. Vague 
words such as “ bureaucratic,” ‘‘ decen- 
tralisation,” “ efficiency,” have frequently 
been bandied about without definition and 
without facts. All students of the sub- 
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ject owe gratitude to the Acton Society 
Trust, which is trying to bring together 
relevant information on a number of 
aspects of nationalisation in this series of 
pamphlets. There is little original re- 
search in them, but the facts have been 
well selected, and ‘wellpresented, and, 
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apart from such slips as “ The members 
of the Area Gas Boards have been ap- 
pointed to the Iron and Steel Corpora- 
tion,” they are accurate. The conclu- 
sions, however, are not all of equal value. 


“The Men on the Boards” analyses 
the occupational background and origins 
of the members of the various national 
and regional boards. The analysis en- 
ables many criticisms—that board mem- 
bers have strong political biases, that the 
boards are overcrowded with generals—to 
be set aside, but “shows that four-fifths 
of the full-time Board members at 
national level were chosen from within 
the industry they now serve,” and, there- 
fore, supports the accusation that the 
“old gang” is still in control. This lack 
of originality is deplored on the grounds 
that “ business ability is not enough,” and 
is attributed partly to the limitation on 
choice contained in the Acts, partly to 
“fear of public criticism” and partly to 
the Ministers’ lack of time and informa- 
tion. The remedy suggested is the crea- 
tion of a special commission “to build 
up records of all likely persons, and 


assign candidates wherever vacancies 
occur.” Such a commission would ad- 
mittedly differ from the Appointing 


Trustees of the old L.P.T.B., but it is 
not for that reason easily swallowed. 
That records of likely candidates should 
be collected is clearly desirable, but to re- 
move the power of appointment from the 
Minister would be a grave blow at public 
accountability. Consumers’ committees 
have yet to prove their worth. Only 
through the Minister is there yet any 
genuine accountability. The division of 
powers between board and Minister is 
perhaps not yet satisfactory, but what is 
to be gained by sharing them with an- 
other independent authority, and to whom 
would it be responsible? 

“ The Miner’s Pension ” includes an in- 
teresting case-study of need amongst re- 
tired miners and their families in South 
Wales. The history of the miners’ 
reaction to the series of improvements in 
their wages and conditions since 1939 
makes it easy to accept the prediction 
that pensions are not likely to have a 
marked effect on man-power or morale, 
and, therefore, little effect on production. 
The study necessarily reveals the dis- 
orderliness of arrangements for old 
persons in Britain. The pensions paid 
under the National Insurance Scheme are 
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normally insufficient to provide subsist- 
ence, and must, unless pensioners have 
other sources of income, be supplemented 
by National Assistance grants; most 
salaried posts and some classes of manual 
work are included in supplementary 
schemes. Since it is now agreed that there 
shall be a supplementary scheme for 
manual colliery employees (other grades 
are already covered), there is nothing to 
be done but to hope that the scheme is 
not, as the pamphlet fears, “ decided 
hastily on the basis of old preconcep- 
tions,” and that national consideration 
of the national problem is not indefinitely 
postponed. 

“Problems of Promotion Policy” is 
perhaps the most interesting of the three, 
and certainly serves to support criticisms 
of lack of originality in “The Men on 
the Boards.” In these vast organisations 
promotion is the most important tool 
which the boards possess for ensuring 
success. The difficulties of rapid re- 
organisation and the attempts which have 
been made to improve matters, such as 
the Coal Board’s ladder plan, are per- 
haps unduly written down, but the lists 
of “defects and omissions” and of 
“unsolved problems” which are drawn 
up are powerful indictments of the 
boards. To quote the Post Office and 
London Transport as examples of the 
dangers of paralysis is unfair, but that 
the Railway Executive should have done 
so little to improve the miserable promo- 
tion methods which it inherited does give 
ground for alarm. The “ complex story of 
the unions’ contradictory attitude to 
power” is relevant. The boards must 
consult the unions on promotion policy, 
and the inability of many of the unions 
to decide whether they would rather share 
in decisions or reserve the right to oppose 
managerial decisions, provides the boards 
with a neat excuse for inaction—but in a 
matter of such urgent importance surely 
an insufficient excuse. Certainly the at- 
tack on the attempt to solve problems by 
“evasive formulas” phrased to avoid 
conflict in national negotiations, and the 
demand that each industry should make 
long-term forecasts of numbers required 
for each grade, and suit their training 
facilities to the forecasts, are both fully 
justified. 

HucGu Ciecc. 
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Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration in Great Britain 


By Ian G. Suarp. (Allen and Unwin.) 


It is common knowledge that the loss of 
working time through industrial disputes 
is today far less than in the years follow- 
ing the 1914-1918 war; among the causes 
are the expansion and improvement of 
methods of negotiation between em- 
ployers and employed, and the fact that, 
over the past ten or twelve years, the em- 
ployed classes have, by and large, won 
bigger concessions in pay and working 
conditions than came their way in the 
earlier period. Whatever may be the chief 
influence for industrial peace, the import- 
ance of better negotiating machinery is 
undeniable, and Mr. Sharp’s survey of its 
history and present shape is welcome. 

Mr. Sharp has written a painstaking 
and impartial account of the machinery, 
and not of its functioning, the latter being 
hinted at but not exhaustively examined. 
Based on a doctor’s thesis at London 
University prepared just before the last 
war, it has been brought up to date to 
1947, and there is an addendum giving 
major. changes in 1948 and 1949. 

The book is in two parts. The first 
describes conciliation and arbitration in 
seven selected major industries. Readers 
of Public Administration may regret that 
the public services are not included, 
though the chapter on Whitleyism re- 
cords the establishment as long ago as 
1919 of joint councils in the local govera- 
ment non-trading services and a few 
months later in the Civil Service. 

The second part records state action 
for the regulation of conditions of em- 
ployment—wage-fixing statutes dating 
from the sixteenth century; the arbitra- 
tion and conciliation laws which the class 
struggles of the nineteenth century 
brought into being; the measures of com- 
pulsion in the two wars—through all this 
mass of legislation Mr. Sharp is a clear- 
headed guide. He brings out its salient 


Pp. 466. 25s. 


feature—its voluntary character. Only in 
the cotton industry are agreements legally 
enforceable under penalty; elsewhere, the 
only remedy for an employee whose em- 
ployer fails to honour a negotiated agree- 
ment or an arbitral award is by way of 
civil action. As Mr. Sharp points out, 
however, “ where a fairly high degree of 
organisation does exist, there is little need 
for legal sanction”; employers’ associa- 
tions and trade unions cover so wide a 
field nowadays and command such loyalty 
among their members that there is no 
general demand for legal enforcement. 
Even fair wages clauses embodied in 
legislation, though they impose certain 
standards, imply that those standards will 
be attained through the functioning of 
voluntary machinery. 

Though, as has been said earlier, Mr. 
Sharp says little about the functioning 
and efficiency of the machinery he de- 
scribes, he works on the assumption that 
its objective is the avoidance of industrial 
strife, and he commends its success in 
attaining this end. It is interesting to 
observe that, though the grosser evils of 
such strife—the loss of productive effort 
through strikes and lockouts—have been 
largely absent from the public services, 
the development of joint machinery in 
that field in the past thirty years has been 
even more marked than elsewhere. It is 
in the public services that Whitleyism, 
as Mr. Sharp remarks with tantalising 
brevity, “has worked most smoothly.” 
He might well have rounded off a disap- 
pointingly slight chapter by adding some 
examples of the way in which some Civil 
Service Whitley Councils go outside the 
familiar sphere of employer-employee 
zelations and enter the realm in which 
both parties co-operate for the efficient 
performance of their common task. 

LAURENCE WELSH. 


Dezentralisation Der Grossstadtverwaltung 


By WALTER BAvER. 


(Otto Schwartz, Gottingen.) Pp. 153. 


THE author sets out to answer the ques- 
tion whether a large city should be ad- 
ministered centrally or whether each 
district should carry out certain functions 
autonomously. This problem was of par- 


ticular significance in Germany during the 
immediate post-war years, since the large 
towns had experienced not only wide- 
spread physical destruction, but also the 
collapse of the~ previous administrative 
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framework. In order to assist the creation 
of a sound and up-to-date civic structure 
by making available past experience in 
this field, the author analyses in detail the 
recent history and present organisation of 
municipal government in the leading 
German towns and conurbations and in 
foreign cities such as London, New York, 
Vienna and Tokyo. Of particular interest 
is the study of the varying forms of 
municipal government which functioned 
in Berlin between 1918 and 1950. The 
conclusion reached from these compara- 
tive studies is that administrative de- 
centralisation in the field of local govern- 
ment is fraught with numerous financial 
and administrative difficulties, but that it 
is to be recommended on a large scale in 
cities having more than 500,000 inhabi- 


tants. Each basic unit of local administra- 
tion should have a population of from 
30,000 to 50,000, and should be large 
enough to carry out as wide a range of 
functions as possible without reference to 
the central municipal authority. The dis- 
tricts should also have their own elected 
assemblies. The author suggests that, 
owing to the changes in administrative 
methods and habits which it entails, full 
decentralisation must be a gradual pro- 
cess, but he is convinced that it provides 
the only means of combating imperson- 
ality in local government and of bringing 
the inhabitant of the large city back into 
the full stream of civic activity and 
consciousness. 

D. G. Brunt. 


Town and Regional Planning in Ireland 


By Joun Mivey and FREDERICK C. KING. 
Pp. x, 202. £1 Is. 

Tus book is not likely to be of great 
intrinsic interest to English planners. This 
is not the fault of the authors, who have 
produced a sound, orthodox legal text- 
book on the planning law of Eire. But 
the fact is that in planning matters Eire 
stands today very much where England 
stood in 1939. The Town and Regional 
Planning Act, 1934, is modelled closely 
on the English Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act of 1932, and although the Town 
and Regional Planning (Amendment) Act 
of 1939 did something to make the system 
more flexible, it is evident that planning 
in Eire suffers from similar difficulties 
to those which give rise to the English 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1947. 

The main troubles with the 1932 Act 
system were the rigidity of planning 
schemes and the influence on local plan- 
ning authorities of the liability to pay 
compensation for planning restrictions. 
The potential burden of compensation for 
development values in land was so heavy 
that most of the authorities hesitated to 
use their planning powers, which were 
permissive and not mandatory, and by 
1939 only about 5 per cent of the land 
in England and Wales was covered by 
operative planning schemes. The position 
in Eire is even worse, as fifteen years 
after the passing of the 1934 Act, when 
the authors wrote their preface, not a 
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(Browne and Nolan Ltd., Dublin.) 1951. 
single planning scheme had been brought 
into force. 


For English readers the main interest 
of this book is therefore as a warning of 
the dangers and difficulties of going back 
on the 1947 Act. Critics of the Act have 
challenged the Uthwatt Committee’s 
analysis of the compensation and better- 
ment problem; they say that by a tighter 
valuation of prospects of development 
which would cut out “ floating value,” 
and by widening the Minister’s discretion 
to exclude compensation, the compensa- 
tion bill could be kept down to reasonable 
proportions. If the first of these assump- 
tions is likely to be true anywhere, it 
ought to be true in Eire, where the 
pressure of development is nowhere as 
great as it is around London and the in- 
dustrial cities of Britain, and where it 
should be possible to identify with reason- 
able certainty the limited areas of land 
with development value. The authors of 
this book give no support for this view, 
and agree with the Uthwatt Committee 
in regarding the compensation and better- 
ment problem as the main reason why 
planning legislation on the 1932 Act 
pattern fails to work. The lesson of Eire 
is surely one which must be borne in 
mind in reconsidering the 1947 Act. 


WILL1AM Woop. 
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Civil Estimates 1951-52 


TuE volume of the Civil Estimates for 
1951-52 (H. of C. 119) contains 1,159 
pages. To call it a thrilling publication 
would perhaps invite contrasts with 
Raymond Chandler and Peter Cheney. 
Perhaps the phrases “a mine of informa- 
tion” or “a document of absorbing 
human interest” or “a quarry of facts 
and figures ” are nearer the mark, though 
there are, no doubt, some who prefer the 
warmer epithet. Certainly, to anybody 
but the devotee, it is not a book to be 
read through from page 1 of class I. 
Rather is it a book to dip into, compar- 
able to Wisden or the A.B.C. Its weight 
(3lb. 20z.) precludes it from qualifying as 
a bedside book, indeed, should it become 
wide reading, some enterprising firm will 
have to market a special holder for greater 
ease of reading. But when the mind, 
satiated with everyday tasks, wishes to be 
idle but apparently usefully engaged, or 
when one wishes to acquire that extra but 
irrelevant fact which is one of the hall- 
marks of the Lifeman—then is the time 
to dip into this volume, the price of which 
works out at only 10s. per Ib. 


Here we are told that the Central 
Economic Planning Staff will decline 
from 26 to 24 (involving, we are relieved 
to note, a reduction of 4 in the lower- 
paid workers) while the O and M Divi- 
sion will decline from 81 to 73. A little 
later we learn that the Civil Service 
Commission will have two Senior Psy- 
chologists instead of one, while retaining 
the one Psychologist they already have, 
and that the Selection Board will have 
two Principal Psychologists instead of one. 
(A Principal Psychologist appears to be 
senior to a Senior Psychologist.) The 
Mint has many interestingly named staff 
including one Bullion Clerk and 42 
Senior Coiners. We also learn that the 
Bank of England is paid a fee of {26 
“for assistance in stock-taking ”’—stock- 
taking day at the Mint, what a television 
programme! Passing hurriedly over the 
£4 million for the Secret Service (no 
names or numbers given) we note that 
£1,500 is included as an allowance for 
Seretse Khama and for “ any incidental 
expenses arising out of the question of 
succession”; there is a contribution of 
£2,500 towards the cost of a 100-inch 
telescope to be known as the Isaac Newton 
telescope; £275,000 to the Hotel Industry 
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and £300,000 for the erection of slaughter- 
houses. The Ministry of Local Govern- 
ment and Planning covers 33 pages, and 
the Ministry of Health, including the 
National Health Service, covers 41 pages. 
How little all this information is used 
in everyday information or even on the 
B.B.C. Quizzes. What a pretty ploy for 
some Lifeman still only at the Assistant 
Principal stage to down a hated rival and 
impress the Establishment Officer with 
his wide knowledge of public affairs by 
saying: I see there are to be fewer Tem- 
porary Driver Projectionists next year. 
Or to enquire: Which Department actu- 
ally employs an Inspector of Waste? 
Other readers will be warmed by the 
democratic tone and great sense of 
accuracy conveyed by the volume. In the 
Treasury estimates the Economic Secre- 
tary rubs shoulders with the Captain of 
the Honourable Corps of Gentlemen-at- 
Arms and the Vice-Chamberlain of the 
Household hobnobs (if such a word is 
allowed) with the Adviser to the Prime 
Minister on Public Relations—no above 
and below the salt here. (It is noticed 
that public relations is the most paying 
game of these four.) Then the great pre- 
cision. Against the title Prime Minister 
and First Lord the figure 1 is shown for 
1950-51, and exactly the same figure for 
1951-52. True there is a dagger against 
the 1951-2 figure, and one’s eye dashes 
to the foot of the page in the hope of 
seeing “ approximate” or “ estimate” as 
the footnote, but instead it is about free 
fuel and light, and hot water. But are 
these 1s put in automatically, without 
thought or question, indeed left in stand- 
ing type, or is there some solemn body 
which considers the number of Prime 
Ministers or Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer there is likely to be in 1951-52? 
Finally, there is the index. This is 
hardly up to the high standard set by 
the earlier pages, and the newly-founded 
Friends of the Civil Estimates should 
take the matter up, presumably with Mr. 
Douglas Jay, who signs the index, as well 
as all the other sections. Mind you, it 
contains some plums, such as Basic Eng- 
lish Foundation; Nations, United; Pool 
Labour; Chelsea Physic Garden and 
Wissington Light Railway. But one can- 
not altogether avoid the impression that 
the compilers have, been uncertain whether 
their purpose was to amuse or to instruct. 
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They have neglected many opportunities 
to make the index a thing to read for its 
own sake by omitting, for example, all 
references to Tipstaves; Criers in Court; 
Chartists; Clerk, Arab; Gallonage 
bonuses; and so on. At the same time, 
the serious student who wishes to 
list and add up the various grants to 
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Local Authorities will be baffled. He 
won’t find anything under Grants or 
even Exchequer Grants, and under Local 
Authorities he will find a number of 
local services listed, but strangely enough, 
not police (or any Home Office estimate, 
except Civil Defence, for that matter!). 
D. N. CHESTER. 


The Commonwealth in Asia 
By Sir Ivor JENNINGS. (O.U.P.) 10s. 6d. 


Tuis book does not deal with public ad- 
ministration, but is concerned with that 
political and social setting in which public 
administration has to operate. Much of 
the argument and debate which takes 
place among students, practitioners and 
teachers of public administration about 
the nature of their subject, turns on the 
emphasis to be given to this setting. Some 
of us are reluctant to consider it except 
as an integral part of a political process 
whose characteristics differ widely from 
country to country; others more boldly 
incline to extract from these varying 
political processes a common area of 
activity called public administration, 
whose principles they seek to discover. 
The former will perhaps more readily see 
the value of this book for an understand- 
ing of public administration in the new 
members of the Commonwealth. 


It was sometimes said of India that a 
British withdrawal would be followed by 
administrative collapse, and one of the 
questions asked today is how far that 
gloomy prophecy has_ been proved 
mistaken. Sir Ivor Jennings has supplied 
some of the clues that should help others 
to give an answer. 


In every independent country the 
nature and spirit of the political process 
is shaped by the general social frame- 
work. The administrative portion or 
aspect of that process is similarly influ- 
enced; it takes much not only from the 
social setting, but also from the political 
and constitutional framework itself. One 
of the interesting features of British rule 
in India was the way in which, by virtue 
of being alien, its administration avoided 
much of this shaping influence. It was 
not, of course, a simple copy of adminis- 
tration in Britain; it was, as the Indian 
Army manuals so often had to say, 
“ modified for India.” Indeed, a good 
case has been made out for the view that 
the British allowed such concessions to 
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Indian conditions that they created not a 
British but a distinctly British-Indian 
Empire. But no matter how unlike the 
British of Britain grew the British of 
India, they were still not Indian. The 
impact of Indian conditions on British 
public administration in India remained 
indirect; it was communicated only 
through the intricately coloured interpre- 
tation of the British administrator. 

The interpreter has gone. Now that 
the Indian social and political background 
wili be able to bring its pressures to bear 
directly on the now Indian administrator, 
how much will change and in what 
directions? There is no need to expect 
an administrative revolution. Even the 
constitutional framework, apparently 
fashioned anew by a constituent assembly, 
bears the marks of the past; still more 
stubborn resistance might be expected of 
the less sensitive administrative process. 

In the first four of the eight Waynflete 
Lectures which constitute this book, the 
author considers the old but changing 
social background against which the 
political drama is played; “a diversity of 
peoples,” “ communalism,” “ education ” 
and “class divisions” are the titles of 
these chapters. The following three are 
concerned with the political structure to 
which administration is now geared; they 
include valuable critical descriptions of 
the new constitutions of India and 
Ceylon. The last lecture, ‘‘ Common- 
wealth relations,” in dealing with the 
situation of the new members, discusses 
one of the important channels of external 
influence on the political life of these 
independent but not isolated nations. 


The lectures are penetrating and subtle, 
balanced and polished. The few irritating 
repetitions are a minor defect in a work 
which makes such a valuable contribution 
to our understanding of an important part 
of the post-war world. 

W. H. Morris Jones. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Beitrage zur Neugliederung der 


Published by Institut zur Foérderung 6ffentlicher Angelegenheiten E.V., Frankfurt- 


am-Main. 1950. (No price stated.) 


Tuts handsomely produced work of some 
244 pages, with a folder of maps, con- 
sists of papers prepared for, or actually 
read at, a conference of experts which 
took place at Weinheim at the end of 
July, 1950. The subject of the confer- 
ence was the “ Reconstruction (Neuglie- 
derung) of the Lander in the Federal 
Republic,” and it was attended by a 
number of distinguished German admini- 
strators, lawyers, geographers and publi- 
cists. The reconstruction of the German 
Lander is envisaged in the Article 29(1) 
of the German Federal Constitution of 
1949 (see also Article 18 of the Weimar 
Constitution) which provides that “ the 
territory of the Federal Republic is by a 
Federal law to be reconstituted, having 
regard to allegiance to the particular 
States, historical and cultural ties, 
economic expediency and the general 
social framework.” Beyond agreeing that 
the present pattern formed by the German 
Lander is very ill-balanced and gives rise 
to many political and economic difficul- 
ties, it is difficult for a foreigner to ex- 
press an opinion on so technical a 
question as the internal boundaries of a 
state; everyone knows how difficult it is 
even for Englishmen to agree on the best 
boundaries for English local government 
areas. There is, in addition, the uncer- 
tainty created by the existence of the 
Eastern Zone, and by the existence of 
Berlin as an enclave within that Zone. 


Apart from a verbatim report of dis- 
cussion of papers read at the conference, 
a useful list of enclaves and exclaves 
arising under the existing frontiers of the 
Lander, and the already-mentioned and 
exceptionally interesting folder of maps 


treating the question from an historical 
point of view, the book consists of six 
papers. Professor Dr. H. L. Brill dis- 
cusses the political assumptions of a 
Federal state; he envisages Lander so 
divided that the real power in the Federal 
state (economic and social power, not 
merely legal power) is shared between the 
Lander, without denying the exclusive 
right of the Federal state to represent 
Germany vis-d-vis the outside world. 
Professor Dr. E. Scheu discusses the geo- 
graphical, economic, transport and social 
aspects of Lander reform. His bold plans, 
paying the minimum attention possible to 
historical factors, do not appear accept- 
able to all the other experts. Professor 
H. C. W. Aubin, on the other hand, 
emphasises the historical forces in the 
development of the present Lander boun- 
daries. Werner Miincheimer gives a 
valuable account of various plans for the 
reconstruction of German Lander from 
1919 to 1945. Professor Dr. F. Glum 
has, from the point of view of a con- 
stitutional lawyer, a valuable discussion 
of the legal complication involved in the 
alteration of German Lander boundaries, 
particularly in relation to the necessity 
for the approval of the Occupying Powers. 
Finally, Dr. H. Hartman lays down the 
economic basis for reconstruction of the 
German Lander. In short, this book is 
for the expert, and in particular for the 
German expert. On the other hand, the 
English reader may consult it with profit 
on aspects of German history, and as an 
illustration of a comparatively objective 
and detached approach, using the tech- 
niques of social science, to what is in 
essence a very difficult political question. 
NorMaAN S. Marsi. 


Europe Between Democracy and Anarchy 


By FERDINAND A. HERMENS. Pp. 291. 


THE discussion of electoral systems has 
always been hampered by excessive parti- 
sanship. The advocates of proportional 
representation claim that they have a 
universal political panacea, while its 
opponents, such as Professor Hermens, 
attribute to it most of the political 


University of Notre Dame. $4. 


troubles of Europe. But of course national 
character and tradition shape a country’s 
politics far more than its electoral system. 
P.R. might have saved the Liberals, but 
there is no reason to suppose that it 
would have led to.any further multiplica- 
tion of parties in Britain; on the other 
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hand, the adoption of the British elec- 
toral system would never turn France into 
a two party state. Since the consequences 
of P.R. must vary so much with the 
system employed and the country con- 
cerned, any absolute verdict upon it 
should be avoided. 

However, with much of Professor 
Hermens’ somewhat tangled case there 
will be wide agreement. Most forms of 
P.R. do tend to multiply parties and, 
more important, to increase the strength 
of the small parties at the expense of the 
large; they also foster party machines 
and party exclusiveness. But although 
P.R. may have conduced to the rise of 
dictatorships in Germany and Italy, there 
is no reason to believe that the majority 
system of election would necessarily have 
averted them. Coalitions are Professor 
Hermens béte noire, but under any elec- 
toral system they would have been neces- 
sary at most times in most European 
states. In countries which are by nature 
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denied the advantages of single party gov- 
ernment such as we have in Britain, there 
may be something to be said for an 
electoral system which, while fostering 
coalitions, at least offers to extremist 
parties the safety-valve of legitimate 
political activity. 


Even if the thesis of Professor Hermens 
were wholly acceptable, he hardly sets 
about proving it in a satisfactory way. 
He supports his brief and highly selective 
demonstrations of the disastrous conse- 
quences of P.R. in successive countries 
with the most random array of authori- 
ties, among which the headlines of 
American newspapers are the most fre- 
quent and the most absurd. 


An adequate study of the extent to 
which the politics of various states have 
been shaped by their electoral systems 
would be of great value. This book, un- 
fortunately, does not satisfy that need. 

Davip BUTLER. 
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INTERNATIONAL _ POLITICAL SCIENCE 
ABSTRACTS: Vol. 1. Nos. 1-2 (in one 
volume). Basil Blackwell, Oxford, and 
Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 
pp. 164, 10/-. (Annual subscription 
for 1951, £1.) 


This is the first (double) number of 
what is likely to become an important 
publication to those interested in the study 
of government and politics. A short 
abstract is provided of some 700 articles 
which have appeared in some 60 periodi- 
cals (usually quarterlies) from some 20 
countries (including Russia) published 
during 1950. A further issue is promised 
shortly to cover the first half of 1951. 
Each abstract contains 10 to 15 lines. 
Abstracts of articles which have appeared 
in the English language are in French 
and all other abstracts are in English. 

The abstracts appear to be well done. 
It is open to question whether arrange- 
ment by name of author is the best, but 
there is quite a good index, which is to 
be cumulative for each year. 

UNESCO and the Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee on Documentation in the Social 
Sciences have helped to make the pub- 
lication possible but it is published under 
the auspices of the newly established 
International Political Science Associa- 
tion and the International Studies Con- 
ference. 


SKILL AND AGE: By A. T. Welford. 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P. London, 
1951. pp. 161. 8s. 6d. 


An important and interesting study of 
the effect of ageing on human perform- 
ance. Unlike many earlier studies, it is 
not primarily concerned with the rela- 
tively aged. Ageing is treated as a more 
or less continuous process, with possibly 
certain critical age ranges in which im- 
portant changes are likely to occur. The 
research was carried out by the Nuffield 
Research Unit at the Cambridge Psy- 
chological Laboratory, with the financial 
assistance of the Nuffield Foundation. 
Though the tone and general style of 
writing are more those of the research 
worker than of the personnel manager, 
there is much of general interest here to 
those concerned with placing, promotion 
and training. 


ARE WorKERS HuMAN?: By Gordon 
Rattray Taylor, Falcon Press, London. 
1950. pp. 196. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Taylor’s theme is that only by 
improving human relations within the 


factory (and office) can we eliminate 
strikes and restrictive practices. These 
human frictions can be eliminated only 
by using social techniques based on study 
of the behaviour of groups. Every work- 
ing group should be given increased 
initiative and responsibility. Feeling part 
of a team, having the proper prestige and 
status—these are the factors that make 
for contentment. Like all enthusiasts, Mr. 
Taylor over-simplifies the problem and 
exaggerates the possible results. These 
can be exasperating faults, but if allow- 
ance is made for them the general theme 
is worth serious consideration. 


THE HuMAN Use oF Human BEINGS: 
By Norbert Wiener. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, London, 1950. pp. 241. 18s. 
The sub-title is Cybernetics and 

Society. Cybernetics is the study of mess- 

ages, and in particular of the effective 

messages of control. Control is the send- 
ing of messages which change the be- 
haviour of the recipient—the recipient 
may be a workman being given an order, 
or an electric radiator reacting to the 
pressing of a switch. There is much 
closer similarity between human beings 
and machines in respect of control mess- 
ages than is ordinarily assumed. Machines 
are, as it were, becoming more human 
and human beings are in danger of be- 
coming more like machines. Dr. Wiener 
is a Professor of Mathematics at M.I.T., 
and is an expert on the engineering of 
communication systems. Knowing the 
possibilities of the control of machines he 
wishes to stress the dangers of the in- 
human use of human beings. Unfortu- 
nately the reader is asked to wade through 

a large mass of somewhat incoherent re- 

flections on most things under the sun in 

order to extract the simple theme and its 
consequences. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN ACTION: By 
Marshall E. Dimock and Gladys 
Dimock. Rhinehart, N.Y., 1951. pp. 
1,004. $5. 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE: THE NATIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT: By R. K. Carr, D. H. Morrison, 
M. H. Bernstein and R. C. Snyder. 
Rhinehart, N.Y., 1951. pp. 1,094. $5. 


The Dimocks’ book is a revision of 
their 1946 edition, while the other is a 
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brave newcomer to the ranks of American 
textbooks. As might be expected, their 
lay-out is very similar, though the titles 
they give to their different sections differ. 
The Dimocks’ Part 4 is called The 
People and Their Government, while the 
corresponding section in the other book is 
headed, Government of the People. Both 
contain the Constitution of the United 
States, and the Charter of the United 
Nations, but the second book omits the 
Declaration of Independence. It is diffi- 
cult to know which to recommend to 
British readers for, notwithstanding their 
similarity in size and lay-out, there are 
some differences of emphasis and treat- 
ment. Both claim to combine the theor- 
etical and the practical approach; both 
give extensive reading lists, charts and 
tables, and both are packed with facts. If 
anything, that by Carr and others has 
the fresher approach, but one’s view may 
have been influenced by the absence of 
capital letters from headings and sub- 
headings. Both tell you most of what you 
need to know. You pays your money and 
you takes your pick.. 


NIGERIA: REPORT OF COMMISSION ON 
REVENUE ALLOCATION: Government 
Printer, Lagos, and Crown Agents for 
Colonies, London. pp. 185. 5s. 


This is an important report which, 
though dealing with the public finances 
of Nigeria, has an interest to those inter- 
ested in other areas, and indeed for the 
student of federal and local government 
in all countries. The problem faced by 
Dr. J. R. Hicks and Sir Sydney Phillip- 
son, with the assistance of Mrs. Hicks, 
was to achieve a better distribution of 
revenue between the Central and Regional 
Governments of Nigeria. This involved 
a consideration of which taxes were most 
suitable for which level of government, 
and the place of grants, including a 
capitation grant. 


BURGERRECHTE UND BESATZUNGSMACHT: 
Kleine Schriften fiir den Staatsbiirger 
No. 12. Published by Institut zur 
Forderung 6ffentlicher Angelegenheiten 
in _ Frankfurt-am-Main. (Wolfgang 
Metzner Verlag, Frankfurt-am-Main, 
1951.) D.M. 1.50. 


This booklet of 99 pages is a short 
popular guide to the rights in inter- 
national law of an occupied people. The 
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implications of the rules laid down at the 
Hague Conference of 1907, governing the 
conduct of land warfare, are systematic- 
ally developed under the following head- 
ings: The International Basis of Civil 
Rights, with particular reference to the 
German Occupation Statute, The Validity 
of and Limitations on Basic Civil Rights, 
Exclusion of the Jurisdiction of German 
Courts, Interference with the Judicial 
Functions of German Courts by the 
Occupying Power, Claims Against Repre- 
sentatives of the Occupying Power, The 
Extent, Nature and Possibilities of Com- 
pensation in Respect of Claims Made by 
the Occupying Power. The subject is 
treated from a rather formal point of 
view with little or no discussion of actual 
cases, but it is a useful guide to the 
various laws and ordinances which govern 
the relations between German citizens and 
the Occupying Power. The subject matter 
is clearly arranged and the treatment 
objective, except in so far as a rather dry 
legalistic approach to German civil rights 
assumes that the unique problem of occu- 
pied Germany in 1951 can be solved by 
reference to conceptions current at the 
time of the Hague Conventions in 1907. 
This must not be understood to be an 
attack on international law; but such 
problems as denazification and the main- 
tenance of semi-permanent security forces 
of the Allied Powers in Germany, to- 
gether with the ever present threat from 
the Eastern zone of Germany and beyond, 
are factors of which the makers of the 
Hague Conventions could hardly be ex- 
pected to take account. 

NorMAN S. Marsu. 


THE Rent Acts: By R. E. Megarry. 
Stevens, 1951. Pp. Ixxvi, 365. £2 10s. 


This is the sixth edition of a work 
which, originally written in 1939, has re- 
appeared in five successive editions since 
1946. Each edition is considerably 
lengthier than its predecessor. This is 
hardly surprising, in view of the be- 
wildering mass and variety of enactments 
dealing with rent restriction, and of the 
persistent housing shortage. Moreover, 
many decisions of the courts have opened 
up new possibilities for litigation. Mr. 
Megarry’s book is known to professional 
advisers and estate managers as a stan- 
dard work which needs no further recom- 
mendation. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE SCIENCE AND ART OF GOVERNMENT: 
By Lord Hankey. Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1951. Pp. 34. 

In the Romanes Lecture for 1951 Lord 
Hankey roves over a wide field. From the 
United Nations and Korea he moves to 
the Maxims of the Seven Sages (Avoid 
Extremes, Know Thy Opportunity, etc.), 
and finishes with an appendix on nutrition 
and health. 


FUNCTIONS OF A PERSONNEL DEPART- 
MENT: By G. R. Moxon. Institute of 
Personnel Management. London, 1951. 
Fp, 36. 38. 


This is a completely rewritten version 
of the well-known booklet first published 
in 1943. After a brief introduction on 
the development of personnel manage- 
ment in modern industry, the broadsheet 
defines and describes the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of a personnel department. 
It is written primarily for those concerned 
with workers in productive industry rather 
than with staff. 


Factory Law: By H. Samuels. Sth 
Edition. Stevens, 1951. xxvii, 719. 
63s. 

This, the Sth edition, contains a 
thorough annotation of the Factories Acts, 
1937 and 1948. The main Orders and 
Regulations are also dealt with. 


OFFICE ORGANISATION AND MANAGE- 
MENT: By Donald Cousins. 15th 
Edition. Pitman, 1951. Pp. 283. 18s. 
This edition of a popular textbook has 

been revised by the Professor of Account- 

ing, Birmingham University, and brought 

into line with the Companies Act, 1948. 


RATING ASSESSMENTS: Association of 
Rating and Valuation Officers. Pp. 12. 
6d. 

Explains the new valuation procedure 
in simple language for the ratepayer. 


THE LABOUR PROBLEM IN THE PUBLIC 
SERVICE: By M. R. Godine. Harvard 
Press and Cumberlege. Pp. 305. 
32s. 6d. 

(To be reviewed.) 


THE COMBINED BOARDS OF THE SECOND 
Wortp War: By S. McKee Rosen. 
Columbia Press and Cumberlege. 
Pp. 288. 25s. 

(To be reviewed.) 


THE CLERK OF THE COUNCIL AND His 
DEPARTMENT: Society of Clerks of 
Urban District Councils. 30s. 

(To be reviewed.) 


THE PARLIAMENT OF FRANCE: By 
D. W. S. Lidderdale. Hansard Society, 
London, 1951. Pp. 296. 18s. 

(To be reviewed.) 


RECENT GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 





The following official publications 
issued by H.M.S.O. are of particular 
interest to those engaged in, or studying, 
public administration. The documents 
are available for reference in the Library 
of the Institute: — 


Board of Trade. 
A statement on resale price mainten- 
ance: being a trade practice which pre- 


vents shopkeepers from _ reducing 
certain prices to the public. Cmd. 8274. 
pp. 11. 1951. 6d. 


Central Statistical Office. 
Annual abstract of statistics. No. 87. 
1938-1949. pp. xi, 311. 1951. 17s. 6d. 
This very important reference annual 
contains several changes and additions, 


i 


the latter including national health ser- 
vice, national insurance, further educa- 
tion, defence expenditure, coal-mining 
earnings, retail sales, meals served at 
catering establishments, grants to local 
authorities, gold and dollar reserves. 
Monthly digest of statistics. 2s. 6d. per 
monthly issue. 


Charity Commissioners. 
98th report of the Charity Commis- 
sioners for England and Wales: report 
of proceedings during 1950. pp. 19. 
1951. 9d. 


Colonial Development Corporation. 
Annual report and statement of ac- 
counts for year ended 31st December, 
1950. H.C. 161. pp. vi, 63. 1951. 2s. 
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Colonial Office. 


British islands in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. 1945-51. Cmd. 8230. 1951. 


3s. 6d. 
The territories dealt with are Mauri- 


tius, Seychelles, Fiji, Western Pacific 
High Commission, Falkland Islands 
and dependencies, and Tristan da 
Cunha. Outstanding events since the 
war are specially noted as well as the 
general development of each area. Eight 
illustrations and several line maps are 
included. 

Central African territories; comparative 
survey of native policy. Cmd. 8235. 
pp. 91. 2s. 

Differences and similarities of method 
and practice with analysis of theory 
and practice and an introductory chap- 
ter on principles of policy. 

Central African territories: report of 
conference on closer association, Lon- 
don, March 1951. Cmd. 8233. 1951. 
1s. 3d. 

The colonial territories (1950-51). 
Cmd. 8243. pp. ix, 184. 4s. 6d. 

The Colonial Service; political, con- 
stitutional and economic development; 
finance; social services; research and 
surveys; international relations. 
Corona. Monthly Is. 

Development and welfare in the West 
Indies. 1950: report by the Comp- 
troller. Colonial No. 269. pp. 114. 
4 illustrations. 1951. 4s. 6d. 

Colonial Welfare and Development 
Acts.—Return of schemes made... in 
the period Ist April, 1950 to 31st 
March, 1951. H.C. 189. pp. 54. 1951. 
ls. 6d. 

Colonial No. 216. Advisory Council 
on Education in the Colonies. Educa- 
tion for citizenship in Africa. pp. 40. 
Bibliog. 1s. 6d. (Reprint of a pamphlet 
published in 1948.) 

Colonial No. 265. The Colonial Office 
list 1951. pp. vii, 704. Map, bibliogs. 
30s. 

Contains complete list of the staffs at 
the Colonial Office and in the various 
protectorates, protected states and trust 
territories, and a general description of 
each territory, its administration, 
finance, communications, social services, 
etc., with a select bibliography in each 
case. 

Colonial No. 273. 

Inter-University Council for Higher 
Education in the Colonies. Third re- 
port. 1949-50. pp. 24. 1951. 9d. 
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Journal of African Administration, 
April, 1951. 1s. 6d. 

Contains review by Sir Philip Mitchell 
of Lord Hailey’s new work, “ Native 
Administration in the British Terri- 
tories in Africa” (H.M.S.O.); two 
articles on the Gold Coast general elec- 
tions 1951, and a third article in the 
series on “ Methods of Direct Taxation 
in British Tropical Africa” (West 
Africa). 

Oversea Education, April, 1951. 1s. 3d. 


Committee of Privileges. Report (on 


B.B.C. broadcast on matter of privi- 
lege: and complaint of Mr. Silverman 
of libel on him in a letter to the Rev. 
Fielding Clarke). H.C. 149. pp. vii. 
1951. 4d. 


Committee of Public Accounts. 1950- 


1951. 

Second Report (on three service depart- 
ments). H.C. 183. pp. 10. 6d. 

Third Report. H.C. 184. pp. 12. 1951. 
6d. 


Exchequer and Audit Department. 


Trading accounts and balance sheets, 
1949-50. Vol. 2. H.C. 93-1. pp. iv, 41. 
1951. 1s. 6d. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries: 
Department of Agriculture for Scot- 
land: Ministry of Transport (Accounts 
of commercial shipping operations). 


Foreign Office. 


Treaty series No. 25. (1951.) Agree- 
ment . . . regarding the reciprocal ap- 
plication of the social security schemes 
of France and Northern Ireland, Paris. 
28th January, 1950. Cmd. 8213. pp. 
23. 1951. 9d. (Text in French and 
English.) 

Treaty series No. 33. (1951.) Conven- 
tion on social and medical assistance 
between the Brussels Treaty Powers, 
Paris, 7th November, 1949, and the 
Supplementary Agreement to give effect 
to the Convention, Brussels, 17th April, 
1950. Cmd. 8226. pp. 21. 1951. 9d. 


General Register Office. 


The Registrar-General’s estimates of the 
population of England and Wales: 
populations of each administrative area 
at 30th June, 1950. pp. 15. 6d. 

The Registrar-General’s Statistical Re- 
view of England and Wales for the six 
years 1940-45. Text. Vol. II. Civil. 
pp. v, 233. 1951. 5s. 

The Registrar-General’s Statistical Re- 
view of England and Wales for the 
year 1949. Tables, Part I. Medical. 
pp. viii, 380. 1951. 7s. 6d. 





























Home Office. Report of a Committee to 
review punishment in Prisons, Borstal 
Institutions, Approved Schools and Re- 
mand Homes. Parts I and II—Prisons 
and Borstal Institutions. Cmd. 8256. 
pp. 122. 1951. 3s. 6d. 

Reviews present day conditions, and 
makes recommendations on _ prison 
labour and earnings, restricted diets, 
and discipline in general in the Borstal 
Institutions. 

Report of H.M.’s Inspectors of Con- 
stabulary for the year ended 30th 
September, 1950. H.C. 194. pp. 31. 
1951. 1s. 

Sixth Report on the work of the Chil- 
dren’s Department. pp. v, 152. 9 illus- 
trations. 1951. 4s. 

Contains an important review of the 
development of the work of the depart- 
ment in connection with children de- 
prived of normal home life. 

Hospital Endowments Fund. Accounts 
1949-50. H.C. 159. pp. 10. 1951. 6d. 

House of Commons. New Towns Act, 


1946. Accounts 1949-50. pp. 107. 
1951. 3s. 
Lord Chancellor’s Department. County 


Court manual: an introductory text- 
book for use in County Courts and 
District Registries of the High Court. 
2nd edition. 1951. Cloth 6s. 


Lord Privy Seal. Documents relating to 

Festival Gardens Limited. Cmd. 8277. 
pp. iv, 40. 1951. 1s. 3d. 
Concerns the circumstances which 
caused the financial commitments of 
the Festival Gardens to exceed greatly 
the estimates. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
Report of the committee appointed to 
review the organisation of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. pp. 57. 
1951. 1s. 9d. 

Particularly concerned with the work- 
ing of the County Agricultural Execu- 
tive Committees. 

Ministry of Civil Aviation. Report of the 
Air Transport Advisory Council for 
. .. 1950, and statement by the Minis- 
ter of Civil Aviation. H.C. 150. pp. 
21. 3951. ts. 

Ministry of Education. Community cen- 
tres. pp. 40. 5 plans. 1946 (reprinted 
1950). 1s. 6d. 

The County College in Wales: Report 
of the Central Advisory Council for 
Education (Wales). pp. vii, 126. (Text 
in English and Welsh.) 1951. 3s. 6d. 





RECENT GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Report of the Burnham Committee on 
scales for teachers in establishments for 
further education, including technical 
and commercial colleges and institutes, 
art colleges and schools, England and 
Wales, 1951. pp. vi, 29. 1s. 6d. 
Report of the Burnham Committee on 
scales of salaries for teachers in 
primary and secondary schools, Eng- 
land and Wales. 1951. pp. viii, 39. 
1s. 6d. 

Report of the Committee on Scales of 
Salaries for the Teaching Staff of Farm 
Institutes and for Teachers of Agri- 
cultural (including Horticultural) Sub- 
jects, England and Wales. 1951. pp. 19. 
1s. 3d. H.M.S.O. 

Report of the Committee on Scales of 
Salaries for Teaching Staff of Train- 
ing Colleges, England and Wales. pp. 
10. 1951. 9d. 

Ministry of Education.* 

Training and supply of teachers: first 
report of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil, covering the period July 1949 to 
February 1951. pp. vi, 24. 1s. 

Ministry of Food. Report of the Depart- 

mental Committee on Meat Inspection. 
pp. 56. 1951. 1s. 9d. 
Includes recommendations for the pro- 
tection of the public and for ensuring 
hygiene in slaughterhouses and meat 
depots. 

Ministry of Health. Accounts 1949-50: 
Summarised accounts of regional hospi- 
tal boards, boards of governors of 
teaching hospitals, hospital manage- 
ment committees, executive councils 
- . year ended 31st March, 1950. 
H.C. .1$8. pp.:v,.37<. 1991. 19. 3d: 
Report of the Central Health Services 
Council for the year ending 31st 
December, 1950, preceded by a state- 
ment made by the Minister of Health. 
H.C. 176. pp. vii, 47. 1951. 1s. 6d. 
Reports of the Committees on Medical 
Auxiliaries. Cmd. 8188. pp. xi, 227. 
1951. 5s. 

Ministry of Labour and National Service. 
Unofficial stoppages in the London 
Docks: report of a Committee of 
Inquiry. Cmd. 8236. pp. iv, 44. 1951. 
Is. 3d. 

Ministry of Local 
Planning. 
Housing for special purposes: supple- 
ment to the “ Housing Manual,” 1949. 
pp. 42. 52 figs. 1951. 2s. 

The “ special purposes ” include hous- 
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ing of old people, single workers, 
students, apprentices, disabled persons, 
district nurses and midwives, higher in- 
come groups. 

Town and Country Planning, 1943- 
1951: progress report . . . on the work 
of the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning. Cmd. 8204. pp. vii, 215. 
2 maps. 1951. 5s. 

Covers the eight years of the Ministry 
up to its merging in the Ministry of 
Local Government and Planning. 

Ministry of Transport. Report on the 
administration of the Road Fund for 
the year 1949-1950. pp. 22. 1951. 2s. 

Monopolies and Restrictive Practices 
Commission. Report on the supply of 
cast-iron rainwater goods. H.C. 136. 
pp. v, 132. 1951. 3s. 6d. 

North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board. 
Report and Accounts, Ist January, 1950 
to 31st December, 1950. H.C. 191. 
pp. 50. 1951. 1s. 3d. 

Raw Cotton Commission. Annual Report 
and Statement of Accounts for the year 
ended 31st July, 1950. H.C. 198. 
pp. 43. 1951. 1s. 3d. 

Scottish Education Department. Educa- 
tion in Scotland in 1950. Cmd. 8200. 
pp. 96. 1951. 2s. 6d. 

In addition to the usual matters it con- 
tains a review of the education and 
training scheme for ex-Service men 
during the seven years of its working. 

Scottish Education Department. Libra- 
ries, museums and art galleries: a re- 
port of the Advisory Council on 
Education in Scotland. Cmd. 8229. 
pp. 145. 1951. 3s. 6d. 

The recommendations in this report are 
quite revolutionary in character. They 
include the amalgamation of the burgh 
and county library systems, and the 
placing of them under the Education 
Authority; the removal of the rate 
limitation; and the payment of grants 
in aid of library expenditure for all 
authorities. The recommendations 


(which are unanimous) in this report 
have still to be considered by the Secre- 
tary of State. 

Scottish Home Department. 

Report of H.M.’s Inspector of Fire 
Services for Scotland, for 1950. Cmd. 
8225. pp. 14. 6d. 

Return of Rates in Scotland 1949-50 
and 1950-51; rateable values 1950-51; 
population and area 1950. pp. 16. 
1951. 6d. 

Select Committee on Estimates, session 
1950-51. Third Report—Rearmament. 
H.C. 178. pp. xxii, 205. 1951. 8s. 
Fourth Report—Departmental replies 
to reports of session 1950. H.C. 179. 
pp. 15. 6d. 

Stationery Office. General alphabetical 
index to the bills, reports, estimates, 
accounts and papers printed by order 
of the House of Commons and to the 
papers presented by Command, 1944- 
45 to 1948-49. H.C. 175. pp. 246. 
1951. 6s. 

Treasury. Britain Now. pp. 48. Illus- 
trated. 1951. 2s. 6d. 

The everyday life of the people, the 
economic state of the nation, and its 
vigorous industrial recovery after the 
sacrifices of war. 

Civil appropriation accounts (Class ix, 
Supply, Food and Miscellaneous Ser- 
vices) 1949-50. H.C. 91. pp. xiv, 57. 2s. 
Civil estimates and estimates for 
Revenue Departments, 1951-52— 
Memorandum by the Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury and Tables. H.C. 
119, Memo. pp. 74. 2s. 
Economic Survey for 1951. Cmd. 
8195. pp. 46. 1s. 

Financial Statement (1951-52). H.C. 
148. pp. 35. 1s. 3d. 

National Income and Expenditure of 
the United Kingdom 1946 to 1950. 
Cmd. 8203. pp. 80. 1951. 1s. 9d. 
United Kingdom Balance of Payments 
1946 to 1950 (No. 2). Cmd. 8201. 
pp. 39. 1951. 1s. 3d. 











